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HAVELOCK. 


He is gone. Heaven's will is best : 
Indian turf o’erlies bis breast. 
Ghoul in black, nor fool in gold 
Laid him in yon hallowed mould. 
Guarded to a soldier’s grave 
By the bravest of the brave, 
He hath gained a nobler tomb 
Than in old cathedral gloom, 
Nobler mourners paid the rite 
Than the crowd that craves a sight ; 
England’s banners o’er him waved— 
Dead, he keeps the realm he saved. 
Strew not on the hero’s hearse 
Garlands of a herald’s verse ; 
Let us hear no words of Fame 
Sounding loud a deathless name : 
Tell us of no vauntful Glory 
Shouting forth her haughty story. 
All life long his homage rose 
To far other shrine than those. 

“ In Hee Signo,” pale nor dim, 

Lit the battle-field for him, 

And the = he sought and won, 


Was the Crown for Duty done. — Punch. 





THE BELLES. 
An unwarrantable liberty taken with Edgar A. Poe's beautiful Poem of 
' “ The Bells.” 


Hear the laughter of the belles— 
belles 


! 
What uncomfortable feelings their merriment compels! 
How I shiver, shiver, shiver, 
Lest my collar isn’t right, 
And my nerves begin to quiver 
Lest my pn nae ah + om 
Isn’t scrupulousl. te; 
As I fidget with my scarf, 
For I dread the*cachinnation that 


Belles, belles, belles— 
From the witty and the pretty cruel belles. 


Hear the very learned belles, 
Azure belles! 
What vast erudition their conversation tells! 
Through the quiet hours of night 
. How laboriously te, 
With their pretty coloured ink 
And golden pen! 
How all manly spirits shrink 
In their — ; how inferior they think 
t 


upid men! 
From the publisbers’ dark cells 
What a lot of commonplace voluminously wells! 
How it swella! 
But never sells, 
For the Future rings its knells ; 
Then what is it that impels 


To the writing and inditing 
Of the Dulles belles, saaen belles, 
. ea, = 
To the rhyming waste-of-timing of the bellea? 


Hear the loud amusing belles 
Brazen belles! 
What a tale of impudence their turbulency tells * 
Their characters are strong, 
If you ask them for a song, 
You only have to speak 
And they shriek, shriek, shriek, 
sow te damenen ranean to Apollo's golden 1 
Now in clamorous aj o's golden lyre, 
Now in ye vou =e _ broken lyre, 
nging , . higher, 
With ad te ea, 
And a resolute endeavour 
Now—now to reach or never, 
The pitch of the Nassau balloon, 
Ob, the belles, belles, belles, 
What a jar thelr treble tells 
On the ear! 
Tlow the musio-stool oo ! 


How they clang and clash the keys! 
Tn despair, 
You give up all tnont, for you certainly are ri 


enjoy y ght 
la ee yf - you'll be compelled to listen all the night 
Tot vlogte and the playing of the bellea— 


of bellow — 
Of the belles, bellos, belles, belles, 
Helles, belles, belles— 
To the clamour and the clangour of the belles! 


i ed 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE DE ST. SIMON, 
Review of an Abridgment of them, by 2. &y John. 

There are works which may be deseribed as the, sting of history, for 
they bring out ite richest heir-looms in perfect lustre, The Niciaa and 
Cleon of Aristophanes, vividly presented to us in their daily life, com- 
plete the pleture of personages whom Thucydides drawe only in their 

aspect, Leas clearly, but still in vigorous eutline, the hand of 
avenal sketehes the tyrants and m ts whom Tacitus crowds on 
hia looms pages. In the Jind end the Lanther, in the 


7,0, B, 


~— SS —_ nee 


tion of Smollett, For these su ere of history are above all price 
when emanating from minds of keenness and power, and, even when so 
little intrinsic value, they sometimes prove of excellent account. Like 
a worthless deposit, after long exposure to the influences of time, they 
occasionally reappear in profitable matter. 

For many reasons the Memoirs of the Duc de St. Simon are among the 
most valuable works of this character. It may be true that they show 
but a slight appreciation of the greatness and significance of the events 
to which they allude ; that they never seek to grasp the bearing and re- 
lations of the times they describe ; that they frequently betray a want of 
sympathy with surrounding facts; that they confine Pewanin Sa to one 
class of society alone, and are almost blind to its most important ele- 
ments; and that sometimes they reveal a prying, scheming, gossipping, 
and selfish nature. But they are the life-long task of a man of great will 
in narration and in portraying individuals, who, as a nobleman of the 
Court of Louis XIV. and of the Regent in times of great national and 
social moment, had large opportunities for pursuing his vocation, and 
who allowed himself ample scope for the freeest statement by resolving 
to reserve his work for the eyes of ew. And hence they form a 
kthma es aei of historical allusion, intermingled 


very greatest interest. heme | present to us, sometimes in caricature, but 
always stripped of all tinsel and trappings, the as actors on that 
broad and magnificent stage which thrice saw in arms against 


War of the Succession, and the hectic energy of the Spain of Alberoni. 
They bring us within the circle of that stately Court, so full of elements 
of splendour and decay, which for 40 years dazzled and terrified the civi- 
lized world, which heard 7¢ Deums for Landen and Misereres for Blenheim, 


which reeeived an exiled dynasty with kingly pomp, and surrounded it- 
self with a noblesse in le and gold, but which saw a famishing people 
L tre-like, mock their hollow joy. They show 
us brill io in its hour of pride, when the lilied 
the names of Rocroi and Steinkirk, when Luxembourg was called the 
“ tapissier de Notre Dame,” when the sun of Louis shone in truth “non 
pluribus ,”? when Lonvois had organized victory in the closet, aad 
when Coibert, forcing French industry to anticipate its development, 
had made France the centre of a premature civilization. They show us 
the same in its ruinous collapse, when the debt of its wild am- 
bition was exacted, when the Grand Alliance was one around 
its dominions, when Marlborough was planning an attack on Versailles, 
when France was sinking in exhaustion, when the name of 
Louis was cursed by the children of those who 30 years before had lauded 
it like that of a god, and when a feeble old man, the pitied plaything of 
women and priests, with enemies at his frontiers, starving mobs at his 
gates, and wretchedness throughout his silent es, was all that re- 
mained of the gallant warrior who had awed the Parliament of Par's 
with a frown, and had fascinated to sin the pure beauty of La Valliére. 
They lead us onward to that Regency of Philippe d’Orleans which 
comed fated to undo the work of his ecessor, which inaugurated 
itself by rescinding the will of Louis XIV. and changing the destined 
su on to the Crown, which reversed the French policy of 20 years 
and allied itself to England against Spain, which ban estly by 
pocrisy from the Palace and filled it with the coarse sensualities of Vi- 
tellius, and which fitly preluded the reign of Louis XV. and of ae A 
Clearly and fully they reproduce for us the Upper France of the 
monarchy in various phases of a checkered fortune, with its feudal ele- 
ments absorbed in a centralizing despotism,—with a King proclaiming 
“ L Etat c'est moi” —and with a nobility converted into courtiers or sol- 
diers, in full and contented subjection to the Throne, and deprived of all 
real political influence, but invested with shadowy social distinctions 
and with strange and iniquitous fiscal privileges, which were to form 
the germs of a distant revolution. Underneath they shadow forth an 
unenfranchised commonalty, as yet unambitious of power ; brilliant sol- 
diers and Jight-bearted peasants, held in small account by the rulers of 
the State, but sometimes, at the sting of protracted want, making their 
voices heard in fierce complaints, portending a dread and sanguinary 
retribution. And, rich as they are in bi | allusion, and in the va- 
ried colour of their time, they are yet more valuable for their vivid por- 
traiture of individuals and classes ; for occasionally they describe cha- 
racters with equal clearness and truth, and even when they run into 
harshness and caricature they retain the mark of keen observation. In 
singular contrast to their usual manner, but true to the conception of 
every Frenchman of the time, they throw a mantle of grandeur over the 
tottering form, the rade gestures, and the unkingly appearance of Wil- 
liam IIL, and give us, not the sickly allen who was bul tolerated as the 
alternative of ee the dull and morose Calvinist whom even 
Burnet calls “ slow,’ and who shocked a nobility accustomed to see a 
gentleman in a King, but the farseeing organizer of two coalitions 
net France; the statesman whore life wae a long plot against that 
‘ower whieh had well nigh been the arbiter of Burope, but which at 
length yielded to his paarenag will; and the warrior who, though 
vanquished by Condé and Luxembourg, ever rose superior to defeat, 
ever shone greatest in adversity, and heralded the victories of Blenheim 
and Ramilies. From a point of view exactly opposite, oer present to 
us the old age of Louie XIV, realty Vue through the divinity 
which hedged the idol of Holleau and Moliére, and with eruel eatire ex- 
hibiting the broken frame and the lnckered features of @ hareh, a doml- 
neering, and a ee despot, who lntrencbes himeelf ina fuotitions 
dignity, but is really the lave of women, of priests, and of his own evil 
temper,—who meddies in every detall of public basinoss, from direotin 
8 campaign to signing & pardon, and often mare the designs of his ad: 
visers, W 


minutest affuire of the courtiers around him,—who pretends an abject 
te ye = yet so himeelf ea Ivetthotning o cpecepngne 

sanctioning ite noe and logitimisia ng. 
and who besies himeelf with the eplendid trifes of this world, white shou: 
totiag of often tolf-abandonment fur the next, shay introduce us to 
the ed exile of 81, Germaina,—as he appeared to the bigh-epl- 
rited courtiers of Vereallies,—a strange medley of meanness, irresolu- 
tion, and pride, flattered at a mock m iy which should have seemed 
4 gilded =ignoring the Boyne a 1s Hogue, and vexed that 
William had been recognized at the Peace of Ryewick—cross at mourn- 
He being worn for bis daughter as Queen Mary—exacting homage, yet 
living on alee —geenning b of a bopelest invasion he would not 
lead, and yet, with a touch of professional or English pride, breaking 
out into iration for those dauntiers seamen who were carrying de- 





- | struction into the armada ot Tourville and depriving him for ever of the 


prospect of a throne, 

Sv, too, with more or less truthfulness, bat generally from the slde of 
tei ner Ti, we ty pamed betore a Keon eye i Us daily undress 
gs of flattery and fame, the chief names of 





and stri of the tra 
the Court of Levels  eppear in these memoirs—the skilfnl, but de- 
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marred those jeweled and brocad 


the great King, and which witnessed the downfall of the Stuarts, the | the 


which rose to be the dictator and stooped to be the suppliant of Europe, | H 


bore | France during this period ; but at all the 


insleta on a solitary and Imperial state, yet prices lato the | t 








g; the gallant and martial, but reck- 
| less Villeroi ; the filthy and depraved Venkome, in a leprosy of vice 
| which would deform a Yahoo, but no mean support of the House of Bour- 
| bon ; the courtly Villars, who alone met Marlborough without disgrace ; 
| the noble and magnificent Boufflers, beloved alike by the army and the 
| people ; the illustrious Berwick, whom the author carps at in vain, but 
| who conquered Spain in a single battle ; the brilliant and worthless Phi- 
| lipe @’Orleans, whom Louis described well as a “ fanfaron des vices ;” and 
those prinoely, but death-doomed children of France, whose untimely 
| fate left the King almost heirless on the throne, and tempted him to that 
| scheme of bringing his bastards into the succession which alienated a 
| proud aristocracy from the throne. Nor less completely do these me- 
| moirs remove the mask from the features of those courtly dames and 
laughing girls whom we see on the varnished canvas of Watteau ; for 
they show us how vice and profigacy. and folly and hypocrisy, too often 
ed forms. Finally, in repeated but un- 

conscious touches, they give us an exact likeness of the author himself 





| bauched and indolent Luxemb 





| —a type of the aristocratic courtier of the period—below the average 
| bravery of his fellows, but far above their level in dexterous observation 
with personal anecdote, | —deprived of feudal power, and the merest vassal of the King, but jea- 
gossip, and scandal of quite unparalleled detail and piquancy. They | lously tenacious of empty shadows of precedence and titles—with high 
daguerreotype in clear though harsh resemblance the aristocratic life of | notions of hcnour, but scofling at the faith which glorified the Dragon- 
the France of Louis XIV. and of the Regency during a period of the | nades, though not averse to a true religion calculating and scheming and 


intensely selfish, but with a strong feeling for family and — es— 

and, while ready to acknowledge the King as supreme in everything, des- 

pising all other depositaries of authority, and fancying his own order 
very crown and flower of human existence. 

The Memoirs of St. Simon commence in 1692, when the fortune of Louis 
was at its zenith, but when William III. had combined against him the 
first grand alliance. They close at the death of the Regent in 1723, 
when France and Eogland were at length at peace, when the 

ouse of Brunswick was firm on the throne, when Louis XV. 
was beginning his inglorious reign, and when Walpole had inaugurated 
his great Administration. Their author tells us that from time to time 
he noted down bis experiences for the purpose of giving a agers of 


ints they touch the 7 
of civilized pe. They were not completed until 1743, when St. Si- 
mon was in his 68th year, and when very few of the he so 
vividly s could have been lingering on the scene. But a work 
which bare the Court and monarchy of Louis XIV , and which re- 
moved that silvery veil of imposing majesty in which 


who exaggerated the vices 

ing capacity and resolution. The memoirs were seized by 
ment of Louis XV.; and, though occasional 

voured few, neither the Revolution, though it unlocked many secrets of 
the Palace, nor the re, which perhaps bad an interest the other 
ever gave them fully to the public eye. At length, in 1829, 86 years af- 
ter their completion, and when the grandson of the infant who inherited 
the crown of Louis XLV., and who transmitted anarchy to his ill-fated 
successor, was about to fulfil the destiny of his race, and to descend for 
ever from his ancestral throne, they appeared to tell their curious ° 
Although they run to extravagant | edition of 1829 is in 
volumes—they were instantly caught upand read by the public, and their 
sale in France has ever since been large. “Since the publication of 
Scott’s novels,” says M. St. Benoe, “no book has been more widely wel- 
comed ;"’ it is the mine from which en of this generation has 
drawn materials for an account of Louis XIV. and the Regent, aud with- 
out it Mr. Macaulay could not have done what he has done. 

But, though these memoirs have been so popular in France, and will 
always please the thinker and the student, we are not surprised that, as 
Mr. ohn tells us, they have not reached the mass of English readers. 
For their style is often cumbrous and involved ; their length is a heavy 
tax on literary leisure ; their elaborate details of pedigrees, 
and heraldic mysteries, however characteristic and su; ve of their 
age, are not caleu! to amuse the multitude ; and toappreciate them 
ry deal of information is necessary, And therefore we think Mr, St. 
J was right in remembering that the half may be better than the 
whole, and in abridging these memoirs, inetead of translating them. The 
four volumes before us, which are an epitome of eleven of a ter size, 
and which carry down the narrative to 1711, will y make 8t. 
Simon pepeies among us, though they have necessarily suffered from the 
process of condensation, and have lost much of the cast and form of their 
bt yay They are, upon jthe whole, a creditable mance, show 
skill in selection, and are fairly written, though we k some 
in them should have been omitted, and now and then Mr. St. John 
made the mistake that valgarisms in diction are idiomatic Bnglish. 

The life of St. Simon is, of course, woven in with his memoirs; but, 
considering his vanity and self-esteem, it is that it fills so scant; 
a place in them, He was born in 1076, His family bad once been n 
and powerful, but had deoayed in the times of Henri LV. and the are, 
and his father began life as the of Louis XIIL. A bit of Raleigh-like 
dexterity made the fortune of the youth ; he rose rapidly in the service 
of his royal master, was made enChef and Governor of Blaye ; 
and subsequently beeame a Duke and o Veer of France, Le was aaso- 
ciated with the fortunes of Loale XIN.) identified bimeelf with Mararin 
and the Crown in the ware of the Fronde; like many of our own Cava- 
liers, half ruined bimeelf for the King, and eaw old age come on him tn 
titled penury, In bie G4th year he married for the second time, when 
he finally withdrew from Paris for his estates at Blaye ; for, as he 
rhrewdly remarked, he bad taken a wife for himeelf, and not for the 
Court | aod here, apparently, hie only son was born He lived to see 
the obild grew up bo manhood, but care of ite education devolved 
on his wife, who, we are told, was “ romarkable for virtue, persever- 
ance, and sense,” and whose memory St Simon treats with due affeo- 


on, 
Tho boy was brought up at Rochefort with Philippe, Duc de Chartres, 
afterwards Regent of France, He became, and life continued, the 
friend of this prince, Me was early talned 
bia way In the world, and, as Mr, St, Johu remarks, was never youth: 
ful in qharacter, In 1002, at theage of 17, he entered t 
Gris of the King, and made bis first campaign at that slege of Namur 
which ralsed the glory of Louls to the highest piteh, but from whieh 
dates bis slow and terrible decline, Te gives usa graphic sketoh of this 
of arma; how the tent of is wae the contre of chivalry and 
oom how the presence of the King and the smiles of the fairest of 
Versailles urged uxembourg and his army to unwonted valour; and 
how at} the fortress fell amid exultation, &t, Simon dis 
tinguished himself at this siege; but war was not bis real vooation, 
though be was in active service for four campaigns, and in 1604 waa 
thought fit to command a re nt, for with him on was the 
better part of valour, He little of that da and noble courage 
which should have characterized one of the Mason du Roi, aud his vigor- 
ons powers of observing life were at fault when dealing with military 
aftaive, It is probable, therefore, that it was for bis interest, as 
it was for that of the student, that he threw up his commission at 
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and devoted bis time to the brilliant and historical circle which gathered 
round Louls at Marli and Versailles. There he took notes of all ha 
saw and heard, and became the Herodotus of Court anecdote and de- 
scription. 

At the age of 19 he began his memorable work, and continued at it for 
60 years. y ed childhood he had preferred history to more exact stu- 
dies, and he tells us that’ his memoirs were suggested by those of Mar- 
sbal Bassomplerre. At an age when very few can appreciate life he had 
resolved to delineate the character of his time, and to write its history 
in that of the personages around him; and the changing and wonderful 
drama io which he lived and moved was not unworthy of his powers of 
description. Before bim was the France of 1694—a nation absorbed in a 
brilliant despotism and flushed with glory, with all the elements of its 
power contracted in a king who had added conquest to conquest and pro- 
vince to province, with the lustre of a hundred victories on ite arms— 
with world-wide renown for all the arts of peace—with a and 
Vauban for the field, Tourville for the fleet, and Louvols for the Cabinet ; 
with a Court which ruled Europe in fashion as well as in diplomacy,— 
and yet interpenetrated with those seeds of decay which tyranny, and 
ambition, and class government, and vice invariably sow in national life. 
The scene was soon to shift to the France of 1708, when the shock of re- 
lentless war and the cries of a ruined nation were to break the sombre 
magoificence of Versailles, and to interrupt Madame de Maintenon and 
Le Tellier in their ey ee Louls still stcod undaunted against 
Europe, bat had exclaimed to Chamillard, * Let us perish together,”’— 
and when a noblesse, in ita agony, had given its plate to save a Crown, 

et never cast a thought on the hierarchy of extortion which was grind- 

ng the life out of a famishing people. And yet again it was to change 
to the France of 1720,—when wickedness was to walk triumphant io high 
places,—when the elements of all government were dissolving in corrup- 
tion, when the strife between genius and power was commencing, and 
when a worthless Court, a debased aristocracy, a perverted Church, and 
a neglected Tiers Eiat were passing on to the chaos of 1793. For bis task 
8t. Simon had large opportunities, great perseverance, a keen eye, a judg- 
ment of remarkable coolness and precision, constant familiarity with the 
scenes be portrays, and prejudices which 5° 4 bring out his subject more 
ony. his peculiar combination made his work what it is. 
In 1694 he married, and the courtship was characteristic of worldli- 
ness in its teens. From earliest youth he had resolved that the race of 
St. Simon was to be transmitted through the noblest channel, but as to 
the individual he stood very indifferent. He applied to a Grand Sieg- 
neur for some one of his daughters, inasmuch as they equally fulfilled 
the requisite conditions, and his admiration of all was quite impartial. 
Failing bere, he made a like request to the Marechal de Lor, and he 
succeeded in obtaining an excellent wife, to whom he was much attached, 
and who loved him well. The Duchess de St. Simon was beautiful and 
amiable ; but perhaps her highest claim to her husband's esteem was 
skill in Court arts and unfailing tact. St, Simon narrates with evident 
pride how, when he was nominated to the embassy to Rome, the Minister 
advised him to hide nothing from his youthful wife, and to take her coun- 
tel on all affairs of State. 

From 1702, when he ceased to be a soldier, till 1723, he lived about 
the Court of Louis XIV. and the Regent. The King had been very angry 
at his leaving his service, and teased him by a series of petty vexations. 
He tells with bitter pique how his wife was invited to Trianon without 
him, how he was only on State occasions at Marli, and how he bore with 
— politeness the peine forte e dure of the Monarch’'s displeasure. But 

ere were reasons to prolong the coolness of Louis. He had followed 
out the policy of Richelieu and Mazarin in breaking down the territorial 
noblesse, and had rooted by their side an official aristocracy which gra- 
dually overshadowed its rival, and became the powerful delegate of the 
Crown. Partly in furtherance of this end, and partly from the instinct 
of a father's affection, he had outraged the pride of high birth in France 
by allying his bastards to cousins of the blood. He had just reason to 
be angry with the Duc d’Orleans, who had been forced to submit to one 
of these omaeenere 288 who ae —— by an ostentatious profli- 

w was said to conce ¢ deadliest crimes, and the in 
Schemes of our Richard 11. — — 
Now, St. Simon felt the trae feudal scorn towards the noblesse de la robe 


and the Chevaliers d’ Industrie, as D’Aguesseaus and Colberts were 
called by his class, and he signalized himself by slights on this powerful 
bedy. Even beyond the average of his fellows, he believed that the wel- 


fare of the State meant the dignity of his order; that a long geneal 
was @ patent of greatness and ; and that to taint a pure , 
gree with baseborn blood was a treason t aristocracy, though the 
nebo em oe ee his friendship ; and, finally — 
ous by Opposing, as to his or- 
der, some trifies at Court etiquette rot wi to establ Tea hence 
an object of Royal dislike, though he never was actually in 
disgrace, and he continued to mix in the gilded throngs which crowded 
the ante-chambers of Versailles. He consoled himself for inaction and 
disfavour by making himself a kind of King-at-Arms in the interest of 
the noblesse, and by ekeing out his spite in caricatures in his Memoirs. 
Here he succeeded to perfection. Doubtless the great King fels self ea- 
tisfied when he damned with a fuint, supercilious bow the mortified Duke 
at his gorgeous levées. But could he have seen the retribution prepar- 
ing for him ; how a keen eye and cunning hand were taking his like- 
ty ; how his infirmities, and meannesses, and foibles, and 
were to be quoted and signed with a vivid and malicious 

precision, he perhaps would have sought to tiate his Nemesis. 

During the War of the Succession, when ing might have antici- 
peed Scene f See “ that the time had come for Frenchmen 
or die,” St. Simon remained in apuiee repose, Though 


the strife had come to one of the last livre the last man, it never 
seems to have crossed his mind that a colonel in the French army should 
mp ees SS With great indifference he describes the 
days of Blenbeim, Ramilies, Oadenarde, and Turin, and he has 
little but a sneer for Villars at be gaye But, though out of favour, 
he bad @ reputation for skill in intrigue ; and 


terest of the public service, which he sometimes — Ad: 


to al 
offered to him, when under 30, the embassy : The office 
ap of tho wonp highest tenet, tor tho Bounot — 


rench armies had recently been 

driven across the Alps, but there was a chance that French di omacy 

might retrieve the defeat and array Italy against the alliance. But Ma- 

dame de Maintenon and M. de Maine, between whom and St. Simon there 

was a cordial reciprocity of dislike, prevailed on the King not to fill the 

office ; mp ee the appointment to bis father’s government of Blaye, 

he never another favour from Louis, He remained the firm 

friend of the Duc d’Orleans, which kept his unpopularity at Courtalive ; 

in his vices ; be thoroughly dis- 

liked the disreputable Dubois ; he weaned Philip from Madame d’ Argen- 

resisted a Royal command which made 

his wife lady in waiting to Mademoiselle la hesse de Berri, of infa- 

Lay a — oat dlanit se pune to France and to himself ; 
were 8 0) courti — 

aa y er and the man.—Tb be 

—_—_———— 


TOO LOVING BY HALF. 


In one of the prettiest small towns of Normandy, named Gisors 
short time since, a couple resided, recently menvied by name Monsicur 
and Madame de Byron. The beauty, distinction, and ape of the 
lady drew all the attention of society towards her, and the society of 
this town was well composed. les which, Monsieur de Byron had 

based the estate where he resided with bis young companion, and 
considerably increased his consequence in the opinion of his neigh- 
bourse. are people,”. was the cry, to distinguish between 
i. no property, of their own, and who doubtless, 


Madame de Byron, the daughter of an ex-lawyer in Pari 
type of those eccentric women, for whom love is 2 noseastiy af the imegt 
nation more than an aspiration of the heart. Planged in deep reveries 
before ber marriage, she amused herself in constructing a future exist- 
ence, filled with marvellous adventures, She dreamt of elopements, in 
ean ary may alba r ~y gracefully bent on her hand 
Ww iv 
se pee —. destiny. en, seemed to be reading the invi- 
was not so fair as one might have sw , 28 fairness is 
tical colour for romantic women ; neither was dark. With a son, 
pale complexion, blue eyes—more of a —® small nose, slightly re- 
trowssé, a rather large mouth, but with rows of pearls, admira- 
bly set ; she bad a forest of chesnat hair, remarkably long and silky, like 
silk itself ; pretty hands, well cared for ; feet rather large, but narrow ; 
of middle t, but elegantly proportioned ; and a voice soft and ca. 
In she was a beauty, more from the sympathy she excited 
than from perfection. She would certainly have been criticised at Athens, 
in the ot Phydias, but was, eovertialon, admired in Paris, where 
grace prettiness are thought more of than academic beauty, 





Monsieur de Byron, a young barrister without briefs, was a small, de- 
licate, aérial, man, accessible to the slightest emotion, timid to excess, 
of a weak and timorous character, doub' 
led. He was the incarnation of one of Lamartine’s meditations. Heh 
none of the bad habits of the young mea of the age, he nei-her smoked 
nor frequented clubs, he was gallant enough with the Indies, but 
never daring, and that was ~y all husbands awarded him their 
utmost confidence, and without, by that means, drawing down upon 
him the contempt of their wives—for his gallantry induced him to 
seek women’s society in preference to men’s. He sang all the bal- 
lads in fashion, in an effeminate tenor, and played all Chopin’s 
mazurkas. He danced with scrupulous nicety all the dances in fashion, 
played at all the games received in polite society, made himself very 
useful to the lady of the house who was giving a party, and without ever 
wounding anyone’s feelings, related about M ¢ Blank and Baron As- 
terisk some of those thousand little tales of scandal, which afford so much 
amusement to the idle folks in the world of fashion. In short, he was 
voted charming, and every one sought him because he was amiable, and 
offended no one, 

Monsieur de Byron had been introduced Into his wife's note ty 
uncle, an old artillery officer, and for years the intimate friend of e 
de Byron’s father. Our young barrister, ouce admitted into the family 
of his future father-in-law, arrived insensibly at the question of mar- 
riage, and without himselfexactly knowing how. He was scarcely mar- 
rie — every one looked upon him and treated him as one of the 
family. 

Mademoiselle Regina (this was Madame de Byron's Christian name) 
was eighteen years of age, when in en ay A of bsleg eloped with, she con- 
sented to marry, like the rest of mortals in general. 

But before arriving at what she termed this extremity, what attempts 
had oe not made with the young barrister to induce him to carry 
her o' 

“ Let us fly, Armand!” she cried. “ Fly to abetter world!’ Not, 
however, meaning with the arms of death. 

The poor young man had all the difficulty in the world in resisting the 
importunities of his eccentric and too romantic mistress ; and, after a 
very stormy interview he went to take counsel of his uncle. 

“ Carry her off!’ replied the uncle, “ since nothing else will satisaf, 
her ; but let me know the day and hour of the elopement that I may tell 
her th and we will go and wait for you at the first relay, to prevent 
scandal. 

Happily everything of the kind was avoided, and the nuptial benedic- 
tion, as we have recorded, preceded any elopement. 

Asa ae ee ation, Monsieur de Byron made a good bar- 
gain in marrying Mademoiselle Regina. As the only daughter, ehe not 
only brought her husband a fortune, but also what certain sons, in 
speaking of their father’s death, charitably call “ good expectancies.” 
As regards the rest, Monsieur de Byron could not be otherwise than the 
innocent victim of his charming and sentimental lesser half. 

Self-deceived by her too ardent imagination, she persuaded herself 
that she had the most violent passion for her husband. 

For this new Heloise the life of Paris was too much absorbed by im- 


voice muttered these words—“ Your heart,and a cottage for both to 
dwell in, oh! my Armand!” 

And the docile husband said “yes,” with resignation, but tender- 
ness. 

Gisors was proposed by Monsieur de Byron as the spot for their love 
to nestle in, on account of its proximity to Paris, which he hoped oc- 
casionally to visit. Madame de Byron consented, because the town was 
surrounded by sombre and pieturesque walks, some of them traced out 
in the middle of the ancient fortresses, where a prisoner had sculptured on 
the walls of the tower all the scenes of the Passion, with the help of a 
single nail. 

he cloister which enclosed the conjugal love of Motsi Madame 
de Byron, was a very pretty little house on the banks of the Epte, not 
far from Philip Augustus’s bridge, whence he fell into the river, in full 
armour, and nearly perished, when pursuing Richard, King of Eng- 
land. This house possessed a large en, and in it an elegant dovecot, 
filled with white doves, emblems of love and fidelity. A gardener, a 
cook, and a lady’s maid composed the whole housebold. 

Monsieur de Byron never went out, and never received anyone, tc con- 
form to the wishes of his gentle wife, who wished ever to look upon him, 
and to talk to him of her love. 

“Oh, my Armand!” she would exclaim, in their solitary walks in 
the Gerdes, “ how sweet it is to be alone when one loves as we love !”” 

“ Without doubt, my dear,” replied this excellent and unfortunate 
husband, in a sad and resigned tone of voice. “Nevertheless,” he ad- 
ded, timidly, “I don’t think a little society would destroy our felicity.” 

“ Society, Armand! you are weary, then, near me. Alas! I see now, 
you have never really loved me.” 

“Can you suppose such a thing, my i) pa replied, with lic 
gentleness, the patient martyr of love. “I love you, as I have ever done, 
with all iy bh ; only I dread, on Your account, the monotony of your 
existence, however yy it may be.” 

“ Love, my , exclaimed this woman, hard to deal reasonably 
with, “ excludes all dulness, because it fills our being. It seems to me 
that I should love you less, if I gave to others the moments which alone 
belong to you. I should think I had robbed you, if I yielded up a 
chance of saying again and again to you—‘ I love you yp» 

“You are ly very kind, my good little wife.” 





will take me the Ob, Armand! when I think that you may die be- 
Or ee oy cue en ee Tl tay 

“ Do not dwell u oly things, Regina.” 

“ You dead! What should I do—I, woman, alone and desolate 
in this world of woe and desolation? , heavens! it cannot be. Pro- 
mise, me, Armand, not to die first.” 

“ V’ll do my best,” replied Monsieur de Byron, in the same sad resi, 
tone. “ Nevertheless, it is impossible for me to promise positively. Bat 
this conversation affects you: let us change, if you please, the current 
of our ideas.” 

“So be it, Armand. Our walk has fatigued me. Let us enter, and 
Zoe tae stad mie, 60 canes, ppm of Ossian’s poems, and sing me ‘ Le 

ac,’ de Lamartine, with Niedermage’s accompaniments.” 

And the days passed thus in this galley of insupportable sentiment, 
because it was deepotic and exaggerated. 

It depended, certainly, only on Monsieur de Byron, to have changed 
the order of things, to have lived more comfortably to his nature, 
and that without unkindness towards his wife, merely developing his 
reasons with an authority as gentle as delicate, which every master of a 
family is warranted ia exercising. But Monsieur de Byron was so weak 
and apathetic, so little capable of becoming the head of a household, that 
he found it impossible to take upon himself that authority which does 








not exclude F cama treatment towards his wife, and under the regimen of 
ferocious tenderness to which Madame de Byron’s romanticabsurdity had 
condemned him, he found his strength, both moral and physical, falli 
away. He sank into a state of most ex . His facul 
ties of mind, little by little, gave way ; he was melancholy, and spoke 
little, and seemed to listen without hearing anything. The most skilful 
were called in, but he baffled them—none could find out the cause of a 
disease out of the ordinary nature of human ills; they called him a hy- 
pochondriac, and declared themselves unable to cure iim. 

His wife alone could have saved him, would she but have consented 
to love him a little less, but, instead of that— 

“ Courage, my Armand,” she said, as she sat beside his bed, where 
she had days and nights watchinghim; “ ‘age, my love ; 
love has its healthy balsama, which science does not and 
which, far before all medicine, cures organizations as sensitive as yours. 
You will recover, Armand, my adored, my life, my all! for I love you 
with all the energies of my soul, and never tire of telling you so.” 

Love became an executioner ia the hands of this woman—ten 
times too loving—who drowned her husband in ambrosial wine, and 
smothered him in nectar. 

A sick who suffers from ennui, is lost. Monsieur de Byron 
rushed, than walked, towards the grave, and in a short time he be- 
Madame de Byron 





paint the despair of the widow—in despair, more especially, because 
the had no one to spent of & B 
fice her beautiful 





portanate pleasure. Her love required quiet and mystery. Her soft | d 


“ My days are yours until death, Armand—till death, which I trast | ¢ 


gned | of it, and 





bours, who came to console and weep with the widow. The occasions 
for meeting are so rare in the country, that people are delighted to have 
even a motive of grief to call them together. 

de Byron bad a portrait of her lost one, which she had set ia 
& brooch, so as ever to wear it. A hundred times a day she > 
and pressed it to her heart convulsively. Such regrets seemed destin 
to last till eternity, so vivid were they, and, let us add, sincere. At that 
moment, nevertheless, gst the lera, the most attentive around 
the as was a young man of extremely good looks, tall, well 
built, of bronzed complexion, loving pleasure, and seeking it wherever he 
could find it. He was a good, joyous fellow, fond of his cigar, cultivat- 
ing sentiment between two polkas, and practising with equal success pun- 
ning and funning. Besides these, he was an upright man, rich, of a good 
family, and well educated. Monsieur Charles, such was his name. passed 
hours every day enumerating with the widow the virtues of the defunct, 
as is usual in such cases. - 

“ What a noble heart!” said Monsiear Charles, speaking of Monsieur 
de Byron, whom he had never known. 

“ And what a reflaed wit!” ded she. 

“ What distinguished manners!’ quoth he. 

“ And how I loved him!” said Madame de Byron, in a voice softened 
by emotion, as she thought of him. 

“’Tis an irreparable loss,” exclaimed Monsieur Charles, with a physi- 
ognomy which he forced himself to subdue to a melancholy expression. 

“ Irreparable, indeed,” echoed the widow, sighing deeply, and raising 
her eyes towards heaven. 

Time, instead of consoling ber, seemed to augment the regret she felt. 
Finding that the brooch she wore was insufficient to recall the one lost 
to her, she resolved, in default of the reality, to create an illusion as per- 
fect as possible. 

By one of those sudden inspirations not uncommon to exalted imagi- 
nations, she flew one day to the press where all her husband’s clothes 
were kept, seized upon a suit, onl eouel a wooden figure to be made— 
like those that artists use—the size of the departed. A sculptor was en- 
gaged to model a face in wax, from the portrait ia miniature which she 
wore ; and eight days sufficed to complete this work, and then the dis- 
consolate widow was enabled to contemplate a second edition of the hus- 
band, who appeared to have resusci for her. 

The interview was most moving, and Madame de Byron nearly fainted 
when Monsieur Charles presented her the figure, dressed up in Monsieur 


de Byron’s clothes. 

Having allowed a free to her tears, she nos for a suitable 
place in her apartment in which might repose this faithful representa- 
tion of her husband. After much reflection, she ordered him to be laid 
in the interior of a divan sofa, placed ia her sitting room. Several times 
a day she opened this piece of furniture (where ladies generally keep 
their dresses), to nourish her grief by the contemplation of her idol, and 
to shed tears in honour of the departed. 

When Madame de Byron received visitors, she never failed in conduct- 
ing them to this sarcophagus divan. At sight of the figure every one 
thought themselves obliged to put on a melancholy countenance, and a 
moment of silence ensued, which was broken by one of the visitors ad- 

ing a pliment to the widow on the perfect resemblance of the 
model with the defunct Monsieur de Byron, and all the others confirmed the 
opinion by a significant whisper. 

Monsieur Charles at last became more intimate in the house, and was 
often deputed by the widow to do the honours to visitors to the divan 
when she herself was otherwise en Moasiecur Charles leat himself 
to this mission with the best grace ia the world, and ended by forestall- 
ing her wishes on the subject of this sentimental duty. It at last became 
with him an affair of habit ; he ended by showing the figure, and detail- 
ing its sad history, in the monotonous and pre-occupied tone of a man 
who shows a peep-show or a magic lantern. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ten months after the premature and affecting death of Monsieur de 
ge & young couple were seated on the funeral divan, which contained, 
like a mausoleum, stuffed and sculptared image of the body of Mon- 
sieur de Byron. The young man tenderly pressed the hands of the young 
woman in his, whilst admiring the ully-turned head reposing on his 
shoulder. All around spoke of erness and happiness. 

“ At length behold the long-wished for day, my beautiful Regina ; day 
ren | thousand times blessed !—which puts an end to my impatient wait- 

ng 7 

“Yes, my Alfred; ten months have elapsed since the death of my 

© Armand, whom I should still regret if the angel of consolation 
not sent you to me to drop a healing balsam on my heart. 

Thas, , dearest Regina, the time fixed by law being past, nothing 
now opposes itself to our union; and to-morrow, when we leave the 
church, we will also quit this horrid little coun 
railroad speed, towards beautiful Italy, the land 
pose to myself to cast aside all melancholy.” 

“Oh, yes ; and what happiness, my ! lwish to-morrow, were 
already here, that I might have the pleasure of calling you husband, and 
of embracing you before all the world. And then I am so fond of travel- 
ling. With Armand (I do not say it to casta reproach upon him) I led the 
life of a cloistered nun ; which was not very gay at my age. We will 
visit Rome, with its antique monuments; Naples, with its palaces ; 
lovely Venice, we will sail about in gondolas, aad make the gondoliers 
sing to us. I jump with joy only to think of it.” 

te nad the marriage took place, of Madame de Byron with Monsieur 
es. 

The same evening they started on their travels. 

We will not follow them in their pilgrimages to the different towns of 
the classical and musical country they were travelling through, and land 
of love, too. We will merely ~~. that absorbed by the 
emotions of the honeymoon, by all she saw around her, had com- 
pletely Sain Gisors, and all about it—she possibly only once thought 

was whilst writing the following note to her lawyer dated 








. 


Palermo. 


“ Sir,—Monsieur Charles and I having resolved to quit Normandy, 
and reside in Paris, I therefore request you to be good enough to under- 
take the sale, as promptly as possible, of my little house at Gisors, and 
of all the furniture. “ T have the honour to be, &c.”’ 

On receipt of this letter the lawyer set about the sale immediately, 
and the house was at once advertised. The sale of the furniture in the 
saloon having commenced, when the divan was o all present were 
not a little astonished to see the figure lying in it, dressed with scrapu- 
louscare. The person who had pure! the divan claimed it as his bat 
he was everraled, and it was put up for sale. Stripped of its clothing, 
it was sold for the sum of six francs fifteen centimes, to a broker, who, 
the same day, sold it to an unknown, for twelve francs ten centimes. 


CHAPTER III. 


On the 15th of last August, a day of general joy and pleasure, thou- 
eands of Merry Andrews were exhibiting, the alleys of the Champs 
Elysées, all the curiosities of nature, with accompaniment of trombone, 
clarionet, aud big drum. In the midst of the crowd a lady and gentle- 
man were walking, who evidently belonged to the better classes, and 
made themselves remarked by their anxiety to see all that was to be seen. 
The y woman was nibbling maccaroons, which she had won at 
“ black and red ;” the gentleman shot at a mark, without fear of com- 
promising his dignity ; whilst both put in a lottery for china cups, vases, 
and live rabbits. 

“ How I am amused, Alfred! and how nice the fun and noise is of this 
féte! Is there any music in the world to equal, in a picturesque point 
ot view, the clarionets out of tune, the cracked drums, and worn out 
tambourines of these Merry Andrews? The Opera! did it ever t 
a prettier scene than the view of all those varied stalls lit up, which 
we are g to visit, all of them, do you hear? Long live gaiety! and 
it must be admitted that on that subject we perfectly agree ; is it not so ?”’ 

“ A trae bill, my dear, and you practise it perfectly well since, before 
the Mayor of Gisors, with the dear title of husband, you gave me the 
right to lead and direct you.” 

“ What a dear you are! Look! look, Alfred! I see yonder a show of 
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have confirmed Lavater’s opinion, This criminal, gentlemen—I 
wast yet name him to you ; you have all known him by reputation— 
had a wile, a simple, gentle, jngenaous creature—gentle dove, lost in 
the vultare’s nest! Shall I, gentlemen, detail all her sufferings to you? 
all she endured from the tyranny of such a monster? No, gentlemen! 
for I should fear for you in the terror which would seize u you; 1 
would not sicken your souls in place of the satisfaction I wish to afford | 
you; I would not, perhaps, prematurely blanch your hair with horror! 
“ It will suffice for me to tell you that having imprisoned her in an 
iron cage, where she was -_ fed on bread and water, the wretch every 
evening, to turn aside suspicion, sang tender ballads to her, p 


them. Touching myselfe, I never acted in theym eyther so much wit or 
80 fast fayth that I would have gaged upon their silence the life of a 
goode hounde, much lesse mine own. It grieveth me that your good 
grace, whom I ache te boue ans anne, Sone be so farre gone in 
— these corrupt informers, Little know you, my lord, how ne- 
cessarie it is, not onely for the governour, but also for every nobleman 
in Irelande, to hamper his uncivil neighbours at discretion, wherein if 
they weited for processe of lawe, and had not those — and landes 
= in — reach, they might happe to lose their owne lives and landes 
without lawe. 





pying himself on the guitar. The wretched one, to whom this music w 
nabearable, died in a long and cruel agony, leaving all good and honest 
hearts to execrate the memory of her abominable husband. This man, 
ladies and gentlemen—or rather this odious monster—look here, this 
way—TI will unveil him to your sight !”’ 

“ Ob, heavens!” cried Madame Charles, with a loud cry, “ ’tis Ar- 
mand !—’tis de Byron, my first husband !”’ 

“ Poor man!” thought Monsieur Charles, “ this is being too unforta- 
nate!” 

And both, after a moment’s hesitation, were seized with an uncontrol- 
lable fit of laughter. 

The tears which the young wife shed this time, were not precisely 
those of woe! 

eee ceed 


THE EARLS OF KILDARE. 
Concluded. 


That unquiet spirit, to which we have just alluded, again broke out 
and showed itself in a formidable array inst the ~ authority, 
amongst many of the most powerful native chiefs under the of Clan- 
ricarde, who had married Kildare’s daughter, but had so neglected her 
as to create much ill blood between the lady's husband and her father. 
Never had Gerald’s pre-eminent skill and courage been more — 
tasked. When he came in sight of the rebels they were drawn up in full 
force upon Knock or hill of azes, now called Knockdoe, about 
seven miles from way. Many of the lords of the pale began to be 
alarmed for the result, on seeing the overwhelming stren of the 
enemy, who bad collected the largest army ever seen in the country 
since the invasion of 1169. would have persuaded the earl to offer 
terms of peace, but the stout old soldier refused to listen for a moment 
to such timid counsels. Having drawn up his men in battle array, he 
blantly told them that their own safety, as well as the king’s honour, 
rested on their unflinching valour in that day’s service. 

The onset was made by the rebels, and in a gallant style, but they were 
received with such a volley of arrows from the Leinster men that the: 
fell back in confusion. The earl then commanded his vanguard to ad- 
vance, when his son Gerald, in the impatience of youthful courage, 
charged without orders at the head of his men in such a brave and reso- 
lute manner as no one could do better. “ Far away from the troops,” 
says the Irish chronicler, “were heard the violent onset of the martial 
chiefs, the vehement efforts of the champions, the charge of the royal he- 
roes, the noise of the swords, the clamour of the troops when endangered, 
the shouts and exultations of the youths, the sound made by the falling 
of brave men, and the triumphs of nobles over plebeians.”” 

It was a fierce battle, such as had not been known in latter times. Of 
Clanrickarde’s nine divisions which were in solid array, there survived 
only one broken battalion. The rebels were completely routed, their 
slain being computed at nearly nine thousand men, and, though this ma 
be exaggeration, there can be no doubt that the battle of Knock Tuag 
broke the strength of the western and southern septs. For this good ser- 
vice Kildare was created by Henry, a Knight of the Garter. 

The days of this great man were now drawing fast to a conclusion. In 
1513, he marched Lemyvannon, or O’Carroll’s Castle, now called 
“ Leap Castle,” in the a County ; but as he was watering bis horse 
in the river Greese, at Kil , he was shot by one of the O’Mores, of 
Leix, and after ss for a few days, he of his wound, and was 
buried in his own chapel, at Christ Church, before the high altar. Holin- 
shed describes him as a “ mightie man of stature, fall of honoure and 
courage, who had bin lord deputie and lord justice of Ireland three and 
thirtie yeares. Kildare was in government milde, to his enemies sterne. 
He was open and playne. hardly able to rule himself when he was moved; 

et not so sharp as short, being easily displeased and sooner ap- 


Geroit Oge, i. Gerald, the younger, the ninth Earl of Kildare entered 
upon his office of lord deputy ander less favourable auspices than his 
decessor done, for Henry VIII., if not more suspicious than his father, 
was much inferior knowledge of men, and in the way of ral- 
ing them by the show of a imous confidence. Still, it must be 
allowed, that Gerald, as governor of Ireland, seemed to consider himself 
as representing the king’s interests only in the pale, which at that time, 
included the counties of Dublin, Louth, Meath, and Kildare ; ruling 
rest of his possessions as independently as any native chief, and these 
were tolerably extensive, for he and his kinsmen occupied the counties of 
Kildare and Carlow as far as the bridge of Leighlin, exacting coin and 
livery within those bounds. In fact, while he was English to the Irish, 
he was, to a certain degree, Irish to the English who were placed in this 
unfortunate dilemma ; they must of necessity support the lord deputy 
from his influence over the Lew} whieh was their instrument for curbin 
daagerl thetora dapety"s rowing over powertl and ioraing road 

‘8 gro’ over- ; u 
he chieftains. On the ether hunt Ghee ean chunee 0 
only thing, as it seems, that ented such a casualty, 
borne by the Irish ch towards the pale, 
justly considered as the great obstacle to their ng that 
which was the constant object of struggles 

i bed be pened to his pred 

ge, as it P leces- 
sors, to more than once incur the jealousy of the English government, 
ved office of lord deputy. What was yet worse, he 
the hatred of the stern and lynx-eyed 
uence. The story is worth ex- 
pee ane ae po a ne nate ln seflcieathy jenkeas of kis navel 
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who had fallen under the displeasure of the 


to rescue the prey from the uttermost 
Kildare; for when you are 


ng this request reasonable, be- 
sought the cardinal to allow the earl to proceed after his own fashion. 
and Kildare entered on his defence ; so graphic, so charac- 
as reported by that trust-worthy old chronicler, Ho- 

linshed, that we cannot forbear to give it:— - 


reason,” urged the earl, “that your grace beare the mouth 
. Bat, my lord, those mouths that put these things in your 
mouth, are very wyde mouths, such indeed as have gaped long for my 
at for want of better stuffe, are fain to fill their 

mouths with e. my Desmond, hath compassed, as | 
beshrew his naked heart for holding out so long. If hee 

can be taken by my agents, that presently wait for him, then have my 
adversaryes betrayed their malice, and this heape of haynous words 
shall resemble a scarecrow or a man of strawe, that seemeth at a blush 
proportion, but when it is felt and poysed, discovereth a 
vanity, serving iy A fear crowes; and I 


$ 
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ises, 
at ley- 
of couneell ? 
Cannot hee bee byden, except I winke? If hee bee close, am I his mate? 
t Thi nd of accusa- 

in my viewe, 
him slip? But I sent him worde to be- 


the | voked the v. 


“Touching my kingdome, I know not what your lordship should 
meane thereby. If your grace imagin thata kingdom consisteth in serv- 
ing God, in obeying the prince, in governing with love the common 
wealth, in shouldering subjects, in suppressing rebelles, in executing jus- 
tice, in brideling blind affections, I would be willing to be invested with 
so vertuous and royall a name. ‘iut if, therefore, you terme me a king, 
in that you are persuaded that I repine at the government of my sove- 
raigne, or wioke at malefactors, or oppress civil livers, I utterly dis- 
clayme in that odious tearme, marveyling greatly that one of your 

race his profound wisdome should seeme to appropriate so sacred a name 
to so wicked a thing. But, however it be, my lorde, I woulde you and 
I had changed kingdoms but for one monthe, [ woulde trust to gather up 
more crummes in that space than twice the revenues of my poore earle- 
dom. But you are well and warme, and so holde you and upbrayde not 
me with such an odious terme. I slumber in a hard cabyn, when you 
sleepe in a soft bed of downe. I serve under the king his cope of heaven, 
when you are served under a canapie. I drinke water out of my skull, 
when you drinke wine out of golden cuppes. * courser is trayned to 
the field, when your genet is taught to amble. When you, are begraced 
and beloved, and crouched and kneeled unto, then find I small grace with 
our Irish be rderers, except I cut them off by the knees.” 

Holinshed continues— 


“The cardinal perceiving that Kildare was no babe, rose in a fume 
from the counsayle-table, and commytted the earle, and deferred the mat- 
ter till more direct probations came out of Irelande. There he was 
heartily beloved of the lieutenant, pittied in all the court ; and standing 
in so harde a case, altered little his accustomed hue, comforted other 
noblemen, ners with him, disembling his owne sorrow. One night, 
when the lieutenant and he, for their es were playing at slide-grote 
or shuffie-boorde, sodainely commeth from the cardinall a mandatum to 
execute Kyldare'on the morrow. The earle, marking the lieutenant’s 
deep sigh, ‘By St. Bride, lieutenant,’ o he, ‘ there is some madde 

ame in that scrole ; but, fall how it will, this throw is fora huddle.’ 

hen the worste was (olde him, ‘ Nowe, I pray thee,’ quoth he, ‘doe no 
more, but learne assuredly from the King his owne mouth, whether his 
highness be witting thereto or not.’ Sore doubted the lieut t to dis- 
please the cardinale, yet of verrie pure love to his friend, he posteth to 
the king at midnight, and dolivered his errand (for att all houres of the 
night the lieutenant hath access to the prince upon occasions). The king, 
controlling the sauciness of the priest (for those were his termes), deli- 
vered to the lieutenant his signet in token of countermande ; which, 
when the cardinal! had seen, he beganne to brake into un:easoned dan- 
guage, whish the lieutenant was loath to hear. Thus broke up the storm 
or that time.” 

Thus did the stout earl weather the storm which had so well-nigh foun- 
dered him, and even again attained to his former dignity ; but it was 
only to relapse into suspicion and disgrace. He was once more called 
over to England and recommitted to the tower. 

“ He was,” says the old chronicler, “a wise and prudent man, valiant 
without rashness, and politic without treachery ; such an oppressor of 
rebels that they dared not beare armour to the annoyance of any subject ; 
whereby he heaped no small revenues to the crowne ; quanhel in —_ 
the pale ; continued the honour of his house, and purchased envy to h 
person. His great hospitalitie is to this day rather of each man com- 
mended than of any followed. He was so religious addicted to the ser- 
vice of God as what tymes soever he traveyled to any part of the coun- 
trey, such as wear of of his chapell should be seur to accompanie him.’’ 

Before his departure from Ireland, he constituted his son Thomas, Lord 
Offaly, vice-deputy ; and strictly enjoined him to be “ wise and pradent,”’ 





and to submit in all things to “ the sounde and advice of the coun- 
cil.” Nevertheless, “ the hot and active temper’’ of the young lord could 
not be restrained. The murder of Archbishop Alen, trated by his 


followers, led to the severe sentence of excommunication pronounced 
against him ; which being shown to the old Earl in the Tower, had such 
an effect on him, that he died, shortly after, of a broken heart. His re 
mains received sepulture within the Tower walls, in St. Peter’s Church, 
@ sorry recompense for all his services. 

The excess of jealous suspicion which made the English government 
so uncertain in their treatment of the Fitzgeralds—one day creating 
them lord deputies, and the next imprisoning them in the Tower, pro- 

evils they were so anxious to avoid. Some time before 
the ninth Earl died, a report reached Ireland that he was to be beheaded. 
A strange story is told by Holinshed, how this report was farther con- 
firmed in secret letters, written by certain servants of Sir William Skef- 
fington. “ One of these letters fell into the hands of a priest, who threw 
it among other papers, meaning to read it at leisure. That nighte a gen- 
tleman, a retainer of Lord Thomas, lodged with the priest, and sought 
in the morning when be rose for some paper to darn on his strayte stock- 
ings ; and, as the divell would, he hit — the letter, and bore it away 
in the heele of his stocke.” At night he found the paper, and seeing 
that it announced the earl’s death, he carried it to his son, Lord Thomas, 
who immediately resolved to throw off his allegiance to the Eaglish 
crown. From this moment the adventures of Thomas, 10th Earl of Kil- 
dare,* known (from the fringes on the helmets of his retainers) as “ Sil- 
ken Thomas,” would form no uninteresting chapter of a romance ; and, 
after all, his determination was not so hopeless of success as many at 
the time imagined it to be, so extensive was the influence of the Geral- 
dines. In disclaiming the English rule, the young earl proceeded with 
all the chivalric honour of a kaight of old. He called a meeting of the 
council at St. Mary’s Abbey, and when he had seated himself at the 
head of the table, a party of his followers rushed in, to the sore amaze- 
ment of those who had not been previously warned of his intentions. 
The words in which he then addressed them were worthy of his great 
ancestors, and show of what metal the Geraldines were made :— 

“ Howsoever,” he began, “ howsoever injuriously we may be handled, 
and forced to defend ourselves in arms, when neither our service nor our 

meaning towards our prince’s crown availeth, yet say not hereafter 

t that in this open hostility which we here profess and proclaim, we 
have showed ourselves no villains nor churls, but warriours and gentle- 
men. This sword of estate is yours, and not mine. I received it with 
an oath, and used it to your benefit. I should destain mine honour if I 
turned the same to your annoyance. Now have I need of mine own 
sword, which I dare trust. As for the common sword, it flattereth me 
with a painted scabbard, but hath indeed a pestilent edge, already 
bathed in the Geraldine blood, and now is newly-whetted in hope of a 
farther destruction. Therefore save yourselves from us af from open 
enemies. I am none of Henry’s deputie: I am his foe. I have more 
mind to conquer than to govern; to met him in the field than to serve 
him in office. If all the hearts of England and Ireland, that have cause 
thereto, would join in this quarrel (as I hope they will), then should he 
soon aby (as I trust shall) for his tyranny, for which the age tocome may 
lawfully scourge him up among the ancient tyrants of most abominable 
and hateful memory.” 


* The Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald,—the “ Fair Geraldine” of Surrey s fae | 
—was half of Silken Thomas, and daughter of Gerald, ninth Earl of K 
dare, by the Lady Elizabeth Grey, his second countess, whose ?, 
Elizabeth Woodville, became Queen of Edward 1V. The Fair ¢ was 
educated at Hunsdon, and, 1543, married Sir Anthony Browne, K.G., then sixty 
years of age :— 

‘ “ From Sepene come wy iy oowirass, 
Florence was some her ancient seat ; 





The whose shore doth face 
Wild Camber’s cliffs, did give her lively heat. 
was $ 
Her sire an earl, her dame of ? blood. 








The Earl of Surrey to the Fair Geraldine. 
It is said that Lord Surrey, at a tournament at Florence, defied all the world 
to such beauty as hers, and was victorious. He is also said to have 
visited, at that time, Cornelius A the celebrated , who revealed 
to him, in a magic mirror, the form of the fair Geraldine, on a couch, read- 
ing one of his sonnets by the light of a taper. This incident been happily 


He then tendered his sword of state to the chancellor (Cromer). The 
gentle prelate, who was a well-wisher of the Geraldines, besought him, 
with tears in his eyes, to abandon his purpose ; and might, perhaps, have 
succeeded, but that Nelan, an Irish bard, then present, barst out on the 
sudden into a heroic strain, in his native tongue, eulogistic of “ Silken 
Thomas,” and conciuded by warning him that he had “ lingered there over 
long.” The earl was roused by the fervour of thisappeal. Addressing 
the chancellor somewhat abruptly, he r d ail llegi to the 
English monarch, taying, that he chose rather “ to die with valiantness 
and liberty.” 

Never was there a finer scene ‘for poet or 
Mary’s Abbey ; and never has ancient history left us a happier theme 
for either of them than “Silken Thomas.” His subsequent career fully 
corresponded with this commencement. For a length of time be resis- 
ted, successfully, the famous lord deputy, Skeffington, with ail the sup- 
port that Eogland could afford him, or that he derived from such of the - 
native Irish septs as had been previously hostile to the earl, or were 
— over by the hope of present advantage. When, finally, deserted 
by the last of bis allies, Kildare found himself obliged to surrender, it 
was upon a promise, sealed upon the holy sacrament, that he should re- 
ceive a fall pardon on ‘his arrival in England. But this pledge was 
shamefully violated by Henry VIII. For sixteen months the earl was 
incarcerated in the Tower of London, and then, together with his five 
uncles, two of whom had always been stanch adherents of the king, was 
hanged. drawn, and quartered at Tyburn, on the 8th of February, 1537, 
being then but ay ears of age. 

The rebellion of “ Silken Thomas’”’ is well and ably told by Lord Kil- 
dare ; and perhaps the whole range of history produces no more affecting 
a story. 





inter than this at St, 


. 


“Thie unfortunate earl was,”’ says Holinshed, “a man on whom 
nature poured beauty and fortune, and withal somewhat raddy, deli- 
cately in cach lymme featured ; of nature flexible and kind; a young 
man not devoid of wit.” 

It is melancholy to contrast the early condition of the gay, glit- 
tering noble, “the Silken Lord,” Vice Deputy of Ireland, and head 
of one of the most illustrious families in the world, with that bitter 
suffering which he described in a letter to an adherent, while a _ 


soner In the Tower:—“ I never had eny money syns J cam unto pr 
but a nobull, nor I bave bad nethyr hosyn, dublet, nor shoys, nor 
sbyri, but on, . I have gone barefote dyverse tymes 


(when ytt hath not been very warme) and so I should have don styll, 
and now, but that pore prysoners, of their gentylnes, hath sometyme 
gevyn me old hosyn and shoys and old ehyrtes. This I wryte unto you, 
not as compla ning on my fryndes, but for to shew you the trewth of my 
gret nede.”” The generous, self-sacrificing spirit of the youth still shines 
through all bis sufferings ; and the reader will scarcely fail to be struck 
with the marked resemblance between “Silken Thomas” and another 
equally ill-fated Geraldine, of a much later period—the amiable and 
high-minded Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Both were led away by the en- 
thusiasm of their nature ; both were chivalrously honourable ; both dis- 
played, throughout the contest, an unflinching spirit; and each, in the 
bloom of manhood, paid the penalty of his error in violent death. 

Though attainder followed, the House of Kildare was not destined to 
perish. Thomas’s half-brother, Gerald, the eleventh Earl of Kildare, 
then a minor, only twelve years old, became the male representative of 
the Geraldines. So great was the aay | in his favour, from one end 
of Ireland to the other, that the English Government became, beyond 
measure, anxious to get him into their power ; but all their efforts were 
in vain to corrupt the fidelity of those to whose charge he had been en- 
trusted. By them he was safely conveyed to the Continent,where he found 
a welcome ieception ; and, though the English monarch was successful in 
having him dismissed from one place of refuge after the other, yet he 
could not persuade any one of his friendly all es to give the boy up. 

At length, he obtained a safe retreat in Rome, with his kinsman, 
Cardinal Pole, who caused him to be educated, and subsequently sent 
him, at his own desire, upon his travels, He afterwards entered the 
service of Cosmo de Medici, Dake of Florence, who appointed him Master 
of his Horse. —_s to England, after the death of King Henry, in 
com: with some foreign ambassadors, he was present at a ue 
= by Edward VI., where he met, wooed and won his future wife, 

abel, daughter of Sir Anthony Browne, K.G. Through Sir Anthony’s 
influence, oung king gave Gerald back his Irish estates and con- 
ferred on bim knight ; aud, at a later period, Queen Mary restored 
to him his hereditary honours. After a brilliant career, Earl Gerald 
died in London, in 1585, but bis body was taken back to Ireland, and 
buried in Kildare. 

There is less of romance, but scarcely less of historical interest, in the 
lives of the succeeding Earls of Kildare ; but the details are suited rather 
to the genealogical than the general reader. In this brief sketch our 
purpose has been to shadow forth the career of as noble a race as ever 
graced the page of history ; but, to be felt and comprehended in its full 
extent, the tale should be read in the delightful pages of Lord Kildare’s 


own book. 

There is abundant evidence of research in his lordship’s labours. It 
is, however, to be regretted that the manuscript sources, locked up and 
unknown in the public offices of Dublin, and loudly calling for a new 
Record Commission, to give their treasures to the world, could not be 
more thoroughly ransacked. MentioN is made of a “chest or secure 
place in the Castle of Mainothe,” for the custody of _— papers, to 
which three locks, were, for their better safety, to be uring the 
minority of eng sixteenth earl. We trust the “secure place,” was 
not ro of its deposit at the ruin of the castle by Preston and the con- 
federate Catholics, who plundered “ the library ef great value” in 1642, 
aod dismantled the building in 1646, since which time it has remained 
uninhabited. 
there thus seems, eotutanetcty, but too good grounds for ap- 

that the muniment room of Carton is less rich than that of 


as, for instance, the “ Book 
tioned at page 113, as “the Earl of 
“ Book of Obits of diverse gentlemen of the Geraldys,” which would, if 
given in an appendix, have been a valuable document in illustration of 
the collateral branches of the family. The history of those offshoots, in 
many instances deduced by Lodge, does not enter into the plan of the 
t work. This we regret, as the Duke of Leinster, however times 
ave changed, is still a great Chief, the head of a widely-spread and 
powerful clan, who still look to him with all the respect given to the an- 
cient — oe he no longer calls oa them to follow his feudal ban- 
ner to fie 
In conclusion we will only add, that few will rise from the of 
Lord Kildare’s memorials of the great race from which he spriags, with- 
out cordially coinciding in the remark that the family of the Geraldines 
is “so ancient, that it seems to have no beginning, and so illustrious 
that it ought to have no end.” 





FAMINE ABOARD! 


When I was a lad, I was a long time aboard a ship that traded with a 
cargo of odds and ends; owner and captain, Abrabam Higginson ; to 
Callao and other _— —_ the a Tery — — 
Richard Thoresby, and he was a great frie me. y ¥ 
and had a sort of respect for him. bet, maples bn wg 
to be a mate, or even a captain, he might have one long before. 
Old Abraham, our captain, would talk with him now and then ; which 
he never would with us: but Thoresby was a silent man, and not often 
cheerful. 1 Getlove 5 may any be bad mews Bis oes ee a boy 
compared with him, than he for any one else in the ship. So, when 
Thoresby went ashore at Lima, and caught the fever, I nursed him. I 
was obliged to do so in a measure, for it was I who first heard that he 
was ill, and went ashore to see him. When our captain heard of this, be 
sent both our trunks ashore with our money, and said we should not 
come aboard again ; and soon after that the ship sailed ard left us. 

This was a dreary situation for me, though I was a thoughtless fellow. 
The sickness was pretty general in Lima at that time ; all the rich mer- 
chants went away, and the business of the place was stopped. We lived 
in one of those low, light-built houses which you find in all South Ame- 
rican cities, where earthquakes are always expected. Thoresby bad 
enough of money, but nobody but I would go near him. I used to steal 
ont 0 Cap Gia Se nad 0 Setaae | OS eee aaaee te 


if they knew I been a ng some one with the sickness. The 
weather was Vv: a Cant SS 
alone in the open day, gave mea sensation. D 

time I used to doze | and wake up now 2 
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this made me more serious than ever I had been in my life. I thought | 


that in that event I must inevitably die too; and one night I sat, with ing which the mist continued, and 

my lamp beside me at a little side-table, and wrote a long letter for my | of old Ephraim st 
uncle and aunt in England, meaning to write outside it, that it was to be | tained his life, 

sent to them if I died. While I was writing this, Thoresby began to mut- | and then began again to utter those cries 

g. he called me to the bedside, | was evident to me that he felt some spite 

What he told me, I will tell | for he could not have discovered my secret. Ifhe had, he might have 

| rifled my box long before. This idea, however, induced me to remove 

hen I was such a lad as you,” said Thoresby, “I ran away from a it by — into the top; where I finally 

sought, 

thoughts. Once, when she opened her eyes, looking around, as if in quest | 

, of her former protector, she shuddered, and turned her face to me im- 

| ploringly, as if she knew that I had power to save him yet: but at other 


ter in his sleep, and then, suddenly awakio 
and said he something to tell me. 
“te nearly in his own words. 


good home, and went to sea. I came back to England many times, 
visited secretly my native place, saw my father and mother, and once 
even heard them speak ; but they never saw me again, or knew where I 
had gone. How this was does not matter ; for it is no part of my story. 
Nearly thirty years ago, I sailed from Montreal for Liverpool, aboard a 
_ vessel laden with timber. We had a crew of thirteen persons, including 
the captain ; besides four passengers—a physician and his wife, and an 
old Canadian Frenchman and his niece. 
and we had a fair wind; but we soon came among ice-fields, and had bit- 
ter cold watches, which make men think of home, add comfortable fires 
ashore. Many a time I went aloft, and, holding on with hands or belly 
to the frozen yards, and fumbling with numbed fingers at the stiffened 
reefs, have thought I must go off with every blast that cut me in the face. 
We kept among the ice a long time, and got far cut of our course : so at 
last the captain told the passengers that, as he had not counted on the de- 
lay, he must shorten the allowance of food for all. r 
“This set me thinking. What if we should be many weeks in this sitaa- 
tion? Our provisions must be all gone, and we must 
of hanger and cold, or do something worse. I had read stories of draw- 


it. 


| might sustain her the longer. 


rish one by one | had befa 


ing lots aboard ships in such a situation ; and at nigbt I dreamed about | the power to prolong her uncle - 
I do believe it was not so much the dread of death as of coming to | and had yet held my hand. Would this make herhate me? The thought 


“ She remained in this weak half-senseless state for some days, dur- 
shrouded me from the terrible gaze 
; bat I beard him still. By what dreadful means he eus- 
i only guessed. ti he shouted out my name, 
that I had heard before. It 
against me ; why, I knew not, 





withdrew myself, and now 
n cherishing my poor companion, to find relief from evil 


times, even when conscious of my care,—as when I wetted some biscuit 
into paste and put to her lips—she seemed to have forgotten the horrors 


| of the place. 
It was in the month of January, | 


“ Hour by hour I felt an interest in the fate of this girl growing up 
within me, more deep than any feeling I had ever known. I reduced my 
own share of my little store of food and water to the lowest point that I 
I watched her face as she lay sleeping, 
and it seemed to me so beautiful, that sometimes I fancied that my suf- 
ferings had brought upon me a kind of deliriam in which shipwrecked 


| men see visions which mock their horrible and lonely state ; but at most 
| times, I clang to her with no thought but that of saving her from death. 
| It seemed to me as if in hiding my store of provisions I had but uncon- 


sciously ——— a means of rescuing her from that dreadful end which 
llen our companions. Sometimes, indeed, the idea would come 
upon me that if she she would remember that I had had 


ould esca 
Jy tife—that Lhad marked bis sufferings, 


be one of that horrible kind of feast, that frightened me. However, I | was now more terrible to me even than death. 


devised a plan—a selfish plan it was—for escaping from such a horror. 
Our allowance of food was as yet very slightly diminished. Every day I 


| 


“ One night, having shrouded myself in sailcloth—worn out with tend- 
ing her—I dropped asleep. 1 dreamed of warm and sheltered places ; of 


saved some portion ; and sometimes on pretence of being more hungry | walking in gardens in which the sunlight fell on an ancient red-bricked 


than usual, I bought the ration of a man who was og fi 
eat. Such of those hoardings as could be preserved, 


and could not | wall where fruits were ripening; and with me was my dear companion 
put away in a | —she my wife, and I no longer ap 
box, inside my chest, and now and then, when I went down to my ham- | tleman, as I had thought to be before I ran from home. 


oor horny handed seaman, but a gen- 
This, and many 


mock and found myself alone, I used to open it, and contemplate my | such places, I had dreamed of—she with me in themall. I was suddenly 
store with a miserly sort of satisfaction, which is horrible to me now to | awakened by a shriek, and, starting, found a hand at my throat. In an 


think of ; for I knew that in my secret heart I looked forward to a time 
when the bottle of water which I hoarded there, would have become 
more costly than any wine that mortal lips ever tasted ; when, if I had 
an opportunity, I meant to use 
life, while my companions starv 

“ The Frenchman and his niece I knew well, for I had lodged in their 
house. He was a superannuated government clerk with a small pension, 
who was going to live in France for the benefit of his health. The niece 
was an intelligent and pretty young woman, who spoke English well ; 
for her mother was an Englishwoman. They were cabin-passengers, but 
had taken a passage at an intermediate sum, which restricted them to 
plainer food than others got; but they fared no worse than the rest 
ae The rations were reduced again, and we all began to feel the 

ineh. 

ar We had heavy snow-storms succeeded by bright moonlight nights, 
awful in their silence ; but, at last, the ice became rarer, and we began 
to eail clear. However, a worse trouble awaited us. From the moment 
that the last ice left our sides, it was manifest that we were sinking ra- 
pidly, from some great injury to the vessel’s bottom. It was in the night 
time when we discovered it ; and, in the hurry and confusion, little was 
done to save stores until too late. One man, who volunteered to go be- 
low, was killed by the floating timber. The water bilged up the hatches, 
and kept the vessel flooded amidships ; but the upper deck was compara- 
tively dry, for the timber aboard kept the vessel afloat, and there we all 
took refuge. We knew she could not sink, being merely waterlogged. 

“ When the first alarm was given, I was below, and I thought at once 
of my box. It was heavy; but, taking it on my shoulder, I crept on 
deck, and groped my way aft with it. On the way I ran against several 
persons coming forward ; but, in the darkness they took no heed of me, 
and I my treasure in a boat on the after-deck, and covered it 
as well as I could with coils of rope. I knew they would not take to this 
boat while the vessel floated, and I hoped that no one would think of dis- 
turbing the ropes. 

“ For four days I took the share of the rations which the Captain dis- 
tributed to us all. The pbysician’s wife, who was in ill-health, died, 
and was cast into the sea. This left us fifteen persons. The old French- 
man was also in weak health; but he held out, and his companion 
tended him constantly. Everybody took interest in them, wretched as 
were, and it was a fine thing to see her bravery and constant care 

charge. I remember looking at them, and thinking that if there 
were no more than they, I would gladly give them a portion of my store ; 
although, perhaps, I was then too selfish for that, only flattered my- 

thought. I did not dare myself to go to the boat until the 
first dark night, when I pulled off my boots, and, groping along, found 
my box, and stealthily ate a portion of its contents ; eating, however, 
in great fear, lest my secret should be discovered ; in which case I knew 
my famished coamtades would have killed me for my selfishness, I knew 
1 could have relieved them to some degree ; but I did not stir. I heard 
their murmurs, but I held my tongue ; all which I justified to myself; 
for what, thought I, would be my little hoard amongst all these? Bet- 
ter that one should live, than that all should eat, merely to live another 


“Soon after this our case became dismal indeed. The ship sunk 
deeper, and even the after-deck became gradually immersed, so we all 
took refuge in the tops and rigging, where we lashed ourselves ; and all 
day long, as shipwrecked men will do, reported a strange sail. As to 
my box, I had managed to fold its contents in a large sail-cloth which 
I carried with me, and of which we all had plenty. And now, seeing 
my companions’ weakness I tovk the devilish idea of feigning weak- 
ness equal to theirs, lest otherwise some suspicion might arise against 
me 


“T had lashed myself in the mainshrouds, having made a better place 
for myself with a swinging board and an old coat. Immediately above 
me in the maintop were the Frenchman and his niece ; bat most of the 
crew were in the mizenshrouds and top. I used to look up and exchange 
a few words with the Frenchman and his charge. They were better 
sheltered than I was, and the girl, who was of cheerful temper, bore u 
well. We threw no more bodies in the sea, but several were dead, as 
knew by the drooping of their heads, they being lashed to their places. 
Oné man, who untied himself accidentally, fell with a splash in the 
deep water on the mid-deck, and no one offered to descend, or even 

. There now began a dreadfal silence among us, so that I began 
to doubt if many lived save I, the Frenchman and his niece, and an old 
sailor who was on one of the mizen yards. This man, whose name was 
Ephraim, sat drooping, and Ly: ape | very dejected, for several days ; 
bat one day looking towards him, soon after daybreak, I found his eyes 
fixed upon me in @ manner that lexed me. He was a man of a hide- 
ous cast of countenance, bis face being furrowed with scars, as if it had 
been at some time burnt with gunpowder, and his upper lip being slit 
in a way that showed all his front teeth even when his mouth was closed. 
He had a low forehead, and long black hair like a Malay, and he re- 
garded me with a scowl that at such a time would have terrified the 
bravest. I could not see him unless I turned towards him, but at first a 
curiosity, and finally an impulse which I could not control, compelled 
me to meet his eyes. For, when I did not look I felt them upon me— 
nay, even at night when I could see him no more, I felt that he was still 
looking towards me, and bending forward as if striving to discern m 
figure in the gloom. Sometimes he regarded me with a grimace which 
was at once ludicrous and terrible ; but he spoke no word only uttering 
now and then a dismal cry, not like the sound of any human voice. 

“ All this so fretted me in my weakness and depression, and so filled 
me with a kind of shame, that I sat one night in my place and omitted 
to creep down to my box. When day dawned, it was a relief to me to 
find our ship enveloped in a mist ; and just at that time I heard a moan 
either from the Frenchman or his niece in the tops. Touched with a 
sudden pity, which in my selfishness and fear I had not known until 
then, I crept up the shrouds to where they lay, and there found what 
might have moved a stonier heart. The man lay back a the mast 
quite cold, but his companion, who had been enveloped in a cloak and 
heap of sail-cloth, evidently by his hand, was living still. It was her 
moans that I had heard. She could not have eaten anything for some 
days, nor had they had any water for a longer time, save a few drops of 
rain which they might have collected in the saileloth. I turned and 
crept down again to my box where I had still some biscuits, a piece of 
raw pork, some grocer’s plums, a bottle containing in the bottom a lit- 
tle rum, and another small bottle of water. With some drops of the 
spirit and water mingled in the palm of my hand I wetted her lips, and 
after a while revived her a little, though still insensible—a happy 
For finding the Frenchman quite dead, I moved his body to the 
the top, and then let it down into the sea, which now covered the mid- 
@ok e the balwarks, 


~ 4 treasure slowly, to maintain my own | 
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| 





. | rapt attention with which they 











instant, I felt a wound as from a knife upon my arm ; but appled 
with my antagonist in the darkness. A cry that he uttered told me in a 
moment that it was old Ephraim. 

“To the devil!’ he exclaimed, as he struck at me again with great 
force : ‘ Why should I eat vultare’s food ?” 

“ He was aman of great strength. I struggled hard. I had uo weapon ; 
and if I had not warded off his last blow, he had strack me dead. But 
the top was slippery with the misty night-dews, and his foot tripped, and 
he staggered over the rope and sail-cloth in which I had been wrapped. 
Following up my advantage quickly, I thrust him from me, and he fell. 
I heard a dull splash in the water below. I sli ped down the shrouds 
on sane and listened, but could hear aul ng. Old Ephraim had 
perished. 

“ Grey light was dawning, and the mists had cleared away, when I has- 
tened up again to my companion, calling to her by the way ; for her silence 
made me think that she had fallen into a swoon. She gave no answer, 
nor did she speak as I raised her from the grouud, and found to my hor- 
ror that there was blood upon her. My box, in which I had still some 
biscuits remaining, I had made a resting-place for her head, but it had 
been pulled out, and the sail-cloth which covered her had been drawn 
aside. The madman or devil who had assailed me, had roueed her in en- 
deavouring to remove the box, and when she shrieked had stabbed her. 
She was still warm and gave some signs of breathing; bat they grew 
fainter. I spoke to her by name, calling aloud as I would call to some 
one at a distance ; but she was already in the distance of eternity. 

“ Of all that wretched band none now was living except I. Careless of 
all, and with a superstitious feeling that the box had somehow brought 
this fate upon me, I arose and cast its contents out into the wind, and sat 
down upon the edge of the top, with my feet hanging over, and with my 
head resting on my hand. 

“ Loss of blood from my wound quickly made me feel a drowsiness in 
which it was strange that I did not fall from that height. Sometime 
after this—like a man neither asleep or awake—I heard a noise of voices 
below, and rousing myself with an effort, I looked down and saw a boat 
alongside, with two seamen guarding it ; and there, about a mile on our 
larboard side, was a large brig brought to in a calm sea.” 

When Thoresby reached this point in the narrative he Though 
curious to know the end of his strange story, I waited, determining not 
to press him to speak. 

“ They nursed me and brought me round,” he continued, “but they 
did not like me. They thought that I had killed my companion and her 
protector, and that the wound that I had got had received in the 
struggle. They whispered together that I had done this to rob them of 
their stock of food ; and when they got into a French port they would 
have had me tried for murder and hung, or sent to the galleys. But they 
could make no case against me; and I was free. Ay, I was free!” 
Thoresby continued, clutching my arm ; “ but the calumnies stuck to 
me, The old story has followed and come up against me many a time, 
forcing me sometimes to fly, and making me the sullen, hated fellow you 
have known me.”’ 

Such was the story Thoresby told me, on the night before he died, and 
left me heir to all that he Whether it was true, or whether it 
was but a sickly fancy of Lis mind as he lay there in the fi ver, I never 
knew. I, alone, followed 1im to the grave ; and, when the sickness had 
abated in Lima, I found myself happily untouched, got a ship again, and 
sailed for Eagland. 

——_— 


BALL AT ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL. 

The usual New-year’s ball of all the unfortunate patients in this in- 
stitution took place last evening, and passed off with the mirth and écldt 
which have distinguished all ag ped peer of the same kind. To 
many of our readers the ion of a among the inmates of this hos- 
pital, upon all of whom Heaven’s worst calamity has fallen, may at first 
appear a forced and unnatural event, or one at least which few would 
care to see. To a certain degree, as in all cases where a dreadful form 
of human suffering has to be witnessed, it was a pitiful spectacle, but be- 
yond the sympathy naturally evoked by distress in every shape there 
was nothing which in reality was not calculated to excite welinge of the 
most h It satisfaction that they on whom this great affliction had de- 
scended had still so many sources of joy left open to their broken spirits, 
and such kind and gentle monitors to soothe their benighted way. The 
ball was held in one of the cipal wards of the hospital, which had 
been gaily decorated for oceasion with wreaths of evergreens and 
artificial bowen all made by the patients themselyss, and which were 
hang in pleasing festoons about every part of the room. A few private 
friends of the Chews of the institution, to the number of about 30, were 
present ; the rest of the attendance consisted of about 120 of the ordinary 
male and female patients of the institution. These flocked to the hall with 
such a glee, such a thorough manifestation of happiness, as even chil- 
dren might fail to realize. There were young and old men, women, 
youths, and girls all smitten by the same calamity, all reduced to the 
— dead level of childish incapacity. Some there were whose bright 
active & 


cate restless for their poor frames to rule with vigour, but these were 
few and m stly among the women or the very young. One or two 
seemed as if melancholy at other times was their prevalent form of ma- 


nia, though last night at least their minds were brightened and their hearts 
expanded under the influence of “a party” with all the little train of 
associations which their poor intellects might enable them to trace back 
link by link through their long darkness. The men were less exuberant 
in man’ ons of gladness, though it was almost painful to see 
how much they did enjoy it—how they rubbed their hands and nudged 
each other as the music began or as each dance was formed. What can 
be said of an ordinary coomng paey from which this in no respect dit- 
fered, though whole columns of this journal would fail to convey to our 
readers an adequate notion of the peculiarity of the seene—the bound win- 
dows of the room, the heavy clash of keys worn by the attendants and war- 
ders, who danced among others, or handed the patients cake and wine 
—with all the associations and fancies which a ball in such a place and 
among such persons naturally conjured up? Dance followed dance in 
~ succession. There were polkas, scbottisches, waltzes, and quad- 
re eee ee ee chose stood up, and in which, 
but for an occasional evidence of t and bashfulness on the part of 
the latter, it would have been im ble to discern one from the other. 
Some songs were volunteered by a few of the visitors between the dances, 
and here patients were instantly distinguishable from the rest by the 
to the music, and the rather 


sistent vehemence with which they applauded it and strove for ye 
with “the Rat- 
up once or twice 


core. One poor girl, indeed, was so carried awa; 
eatcher’s Daughter,” sung by a gentleman, as to 





ing and style, that pale, oval, handsome 
hair. 


England’s histo 
tory and Prayer 
terie, by cunning carvers. 


ing all questions of 
head of a scattered family, meeting 
trace the! career of that gentle 
rental care, to pine and grieve till 
had echoed 


February 6, 
manifest a most lively desire to take part in the chorus, but even in 
checked herself, unaided, though the effort evi- 
1 amount of self-control. After the dancing and 
Christmas tree, were distributed in prizes, 
wh men, who perbaps a month or so 
nesses on their own account, alike came 
received their dolls and toys with intense satisfaction, 
* God save the Queen” was the finale to the evening, when all the pa- 
tients retired at a few minutes before 11 o’clock, talking earnestly over 
the gay events of this “ Ball,” and tired with the innocent mirth of the 


z 


night. 
What a contrast such a treatment suggests between the old plan pur- 
sued in the same building, and in all other buildings of the kind some 50 
ears ago, when to visit a madhouse was almost as painful as to become 
its inmate. 
Than this Hospital of St. Luke’s and its more wealthy sister-charity of 
Bethlehem it would be difficult to name two institutions more needed, er 
more valuable in relieving the darkest species of affliction which can fall 


| upon mankind. The very nature of the malady they treat, the peculiar 


feeling of morbid shame with which it is regarded and concealed in fa- 
milies, ——_ publicity, no matter how incalculable the benefit which 
the public generally derive from such institutions, or, as is the case with 
St. Luke’s at present, no matter how sorely the aid of the affluent is need- 
ed to enable the charity to maintain its struggle against a terrible and 
increasing disease. It is a general, though a most mistaken belief, that 
insanity as a disease is rather on the wane. A few years ago and luna- 
tics were in the proportion of 1 to rather more than 800 of the popula- 
tion, while now they are in the rate of 1 to 700—an increase of one- 
eighth on an increased population, and with a decided decrease of in- 
temperance. But, perhaps, the most conclusive testimony as to the ra- 
pid spread of the disease is to be found in the last report of the Commis- 
stoners in Lunacy. It is there stated that in 1831 the Hanwell Asylum, 
when built for 500 patients, was —— to be large enough to meet all 
the wants of the pauper lunacy of Middlesex. In two years later it was 
fall, and in two years more was reported to contain 100 more than it was 
built for, and after another two years it had to be enlarged for 300 more. 
At the present time Haawell contains upwards of 1,000 patients, though 
in the mean time Colney Hatch has been built and contains 1,200 pau- 
per lunatics, all belonging to the same country. The last-named place 
was only opened in 1851, and within a period of less than five years it 


was found n to appeal to the ratepayers for further accommo- 
dation, though notwithstanding this increase the latest returns showed 
that at the c of 1856 there were still upwards of 1,100 


oa lunatics 
in Middlesex who were unprovided for either in Colney or Han- 
well. Yet the former place is about to be enlarged for the accommoda- 
tion of 730 additional patients, which will raise its total numbers up to 
1,620. Nevertheless, in spite of the wise opposition of the Commissioners 
to this enlargement, they are compelled to admit in their report, that 
such is the spread of the disease that they fear “ that what is now found 
necessary in Hanwell and Colaey Hatch will soon become a general re- 
quirement, and that no merely temporary expedients will satisfy a want 
so steadily increasing.” 

he causes which doctors assign for this increase is certainly not alto- 
gether flattering to our educational prejudices, and we are inclined to 
hold their arguments in some distrust. But, whatever the reason, the 
fact unhappily remains the same, and almost all Asylums which afford a 
refuge for lanatics—public or private—whether of good or bad charac- 
ter as regards the treatment of their inmates, are alike crowded to excess 
—all with the exception of the two foremost institutions of this kind 
throughout the world, Bethlehem and St. Luke’s. It — to this 
latter hospital to which we wish to direct the attention of the public. Its 
cells, its dormitories, its airing and exercise courts, with all its various 
and extensive appliances for the comfort of its unhappy inmates, have 
lately been thoroughly reconstructed at an immense outlay, and it now 
mae A like Bethlehem, the first charity of its kind ; though, very unlike 
Bethlehem, it is one of the least well endowed and least able to continue 
long to meet all the claims upon its blessed offices of mercy. Foralong 
time St. Luke’s has been content to fill its sphere of benevolence with- 
out seeking or attracting notice till it almost seems to have passed from 
the recollection of the public altogether. The number of patients ad- 
mitted each year has gradually diminished, while some private licensed 
houses are dangerously crowded, and this has occurred in the face of the 
facts, that patients are admitted to St. Luke’s without charge or fee of 
any kind, and that its proportion of cures is greater than that of any 
other hospital in the world—viz., 68 per cent. According to its last an- 
cual report its admissions for one year only amounted to 163, though ca- 
pable of always accommodating 250 patients. During the same period 
104 were ged cured; 40 uncured; unfit, 13; at the request of 
friends, 2 ; and 8 died in the institution. Since the opening of hos 
pital in 1751 no less than 19,178 patients have been admitted, of which 
number there have been discharged—cured, 8,490 ; uneured, 6,597; as 
unfit or idiots, 1,865 ; by desire of friends, 543; for bréach of hospital 
rules by relatives, 140 ; and died, 1,456. According to the regulations 
of St. Luke’s no urgent case of insanity is ever refused admission, 
vided always that it be not one of many years’ standing, and totall, 
curable, or if the relatives of the patient are proved to be well to 
afford to pay for his maintenance in a private asylum. 

St. Luke’s, like Bethlehem, is a free ital for the cure of mania, and 
not a mere house of detention for their safe custody, stch as Colney 
Hatch and Hanwell are now fast becoming. It is a charity designed ex- 
pressly for the relief of the poor middle classes—for all persons, in fact, 
not pauper lunatics, but whose relatives are nevertheless incapacitated 
4 by the malady of the patient himself—from paying the 
sums which private houses extort, not so much for cure as custody. 

ite of such powerful reco’ 


et 
from the want of publicity 
St. Luke’s as diminish yearly, while private houses are so crowded 
as to be obliged to refuse admission—so crowded, to use the words of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, in speaking of Asylums,beyond a Sot 
as to forfeit the advantage which nothing can — whether in 
Z t or the treatment of disease, of vidual and responsible 
supervision. To the cure or alleviation of insanity few aids are so im- 
portant as those which may be derived from vigilant observation of indi- 
vidual peculiarities ; but when the patients assembled are so numerous 
that no medical officer can bring them within the range of his personal 
examination and judgment, such opportunities are altogether lost, and 
amid the workings of a great machine the physician, as well as the pa- 
tient loses his individuality.’ These remarks. though directed 
by the Commissioners against Hanwell and Colney Hatch, apply with 
almost greater force to private houses having 400 or 500 inmates with 
less means of accommodation in proportion, and with certainly less me- 
dical supervision and a smaller tion of cares. To the per- 
centage of cured patients discharged from St. Lake’s we have already 
and the real comfort and happiness of its inmates yesterday even- 
ing gave sufficient evidence of the mild and soothing treatment which 
leads to this blessed result. With such evidence of the spread of this 
fearfal disease as that which we have already quoted, what sympathy 
and what support is not this hospital entitled to that it may contiaue in 
its healing course? Already a helping hand is needed. The annaal in- 
come of the charity is quite inadequate to meet its expenses, and its funded 
property has been drawn upon during the last three years to the extent 
of upwards of £10,000, and farther demands might jeopardize the perma- 





t stability of the institution. Let us bh for the sake of humanity. 
and animated countenances told tales of intellects too deli- for | : ho H 


for the sake of those who are, and those who yet may be the victims of 


the terrible malady which St. Luke’s was founded to cure, that we shall 
not have to record any contraction of its sphere of usefulness, but that 
the well-bestowed liberality of the benevolent will enable it to become 
one of the most extensive, as it has long been one of the most valuable 
charities in the metropolis.—dondon Times, J 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AND ELIZABETH STUART. 
Who has not seen, in countless print-shops, and endless variety of fram- 
, which, with its flowing 
, and Vandyke beard, proclaims the ag discrowned king” of 
? As of old, so now, the story lives—read in every his- 
k ; seen on jewellery of quaint fashion, and bijou- 


Of Charles I., we Dismiss- 


ak only as of the father, not the King. i 

is policy or impolicy, we see here only the royal 
th with calm resi jon ; and 

—— whom he left, bereft of 

death met her in the very walls which 

her father's sighs, and mocked his efforts to escape. 

The Princess Elizabeth, second daughter of Charles the First, was bora 


at St. James’s, on the 28th of January, 1635. She was early remarkable 
for beauty, intelligence, and amiability. 
she read and 
two last, her religious tendency especially directed her, from 


Before she was eight years old, 
wrote French, Italian, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. To the 


the facili- 





ties they afforded in the study of theology. 
The troubles of the parled ealap dapeivell Tax of ('tiaitiai’s Gino anf 








1858. 
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companion ; 

ful mind may be traced that subsequent 
sisted alike his mother’s threats and when he found an asy- 
lum in France after Charles and Elizabeth’s deaths. . 

The princess and her brother were taken from Sion House to White- 
hall, the day before the King’s execution, to bid him farewell. The prin- 
cess had completed her thirteenth year on the preceding day ; the'young 
duke was but eight years old. The King, who until then had been digni- 
fied and calm, was completely overcome by the instincts of nature, and 
sobbed aloud. At sight of her royal futher, his hair turned grey, and his 
dress and beard neglected, the princess threw herself into his arms, in 
convulsive, passionate grief. The King took her — his knee, and with 
caresses and tender counsel strove to allay her. The young duke also 
shared in his father’s dying affection. Then the King gave the princess 
some jewels for her mother, brothers, and sisters ; , for herself, his 
pocket Bible—saying, that “it had been his great comfort and constant 
companion through all his sorrows, and he hoped it would be hers.” 
That book she never parted from alive ; it was her choicest treasure, her 
constant study, and its opea leaves were stirred by her latest breath. 

At last the moment of ting arrived. The King turned to go into 
his bedchamber ; but the oken, anguished ery which burst from 
his daughter’s lips caused him hastily to return and fold her in one long, 
last, clinging caress. Then, releasing her, he “ addressed himself to his 
God,”’ and hapless Elizabeth Stuart left—an orphan. 

Shortly after, these two sole remaining members of that royal family 
were removed to Carisbrooke Castle, Tale of Wight, where their father 
had been confined. The selection of this spot was an aggravation of their 
sorrows ; most likely, its distance from Royalist influence occasioned the 
choice. Far different was it to the luxurious oftheir early days : 
far different the treatment they received. “The captain of the Castle,” 
says Clarendon, “ was ired strictly that no person should be allowed 
to kiss their hands, and that they should not be otherwise treated than 
as the children of a gentleman : which he observed very exactly, and the 
Duke of Gloucester was not called by any other style than that of Mr. 
Harry.” Some historians have asserted that it was the intention of Par- 
liament to bind the prineess apprentice to a glove-maker, and her bro- 
ther to ashoe-maker. Sach, however, even if contemplated, was not car- 
ried into effect. A most touching paper is extant, written by the princess 
at Carisbrooke, and headed “ What the King said to me, 29th of January 
last, being the last time I had the happiness to see him.” 

The royal captives mourned on in orphaned and cheerless solitude— 
each scene and association of their prison serving but to recall the me- 
mory of their father, and also to excite natural fears concerning their 
own fate. The young duke was not of an age to feel the full force of 
his calamity ; but the princess, of refined intelligesce and gentle loving 
disposition, sank beneath the crushing weight of woe that oppressed 
alike the t, with its fearful memories, the present with its desolation, 
and the future, with its unknown but inevitably disastrous destiny. 
Her pining sorrow, added to the effects of confinement upon a debilitated 
constitution, resulted in disease, through which she languished in ne- 
glect. Some “ remedies of election” were sent to her from London ; but 
Heath says, “with this exception, little care was taken of her in her 
sickness.” Sir Theodore Mayerne was afterwards sent for, but too late 
to see her alive. 

Alas! “ after many rare ejaculatory expressions, abundantly demon- 
strating her un leled piety, to the eternal honour of her own me- 
mory, and the astonishment of those who waited on her, she took leave of 








the world on September 8th, 1650’—nineteen months after her father’s | b 


death, and at the early age of fourteen. She was found dead in her 
apartment, her hands c d as in prayer, and her cheek resting on the 
= pages of her inseparable companion and father’s dying gift—the 

Her remains were embalmed, and interred in St. Thomas’s Church, 
Newport. But the memory of this event passed away ; “ Men went in 


and out, and worshipped and knelt solemaly at the altar; and forgot | j 


that the remains of a royal maiden were enshrined within the sacred 
fane ; till it chanced that, in October, 1793, some workmen, who were 
digging a grave, accidentally discovered the initials E. S. engraved on a 
stone in the floor, Beneath was a vault containing the princess’s re- 


ns, 
That the spot might not be overlooked, a brass tablet was placed in 
the stone covering the vault ; but at last this memorial , and no 
slept one of Eagland’s t princesses, 
who had shared all the sorrows of her family, though not their faults. 
St. Thomas’s Church was built in the reign of Henry II. In 1853, it 
had become so dilapidated as to necessitate re-erection. Our —_ 
Queen headed subscriptions for a new church, and the Prince 
laid its first stone. Bat what of the remains that slept there? 
t of true worth which distinguishes 
oned Baron Marochetti to erect a suita- 


With that gracious acknowled 
her Majesty, the Queen comm 

nse. The new chureb, which is a beau- 

- 1857, and the monument placed 


ble monument, at her own e 
tiful tine, an 
on its site. It is singularly appropriate. Sunk two feet six inches in 
with a stone back carved to represent bars of a pri- 
kes = yhoo: bar, a ar + ag on 
, to ize escape captivity. 
if 4 pane lying supine. 
in strict accordance with the Stuart period—low at the bo- 
and breast-knot ; short sleeves, also edged with 
4 ae hy = y ribbon at the full 
delicate arm and hand rest on the waist ; the other is extended 
the side, with the hand partly open. Even the nails are exquisitely de- 
veloped. The neck is bare, tifally curved ; and the cheek reclines 
po an open Bible, over which long ringlets stray in abandoned pro- 
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MUSCULAR CHRISTIANITY AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ Times.” 


Sir : I belong to the School of Muscular Christianity, and, if I take up 
my pen to write about public schools, you will know at once that I am 


public school myself. So far 
wishing that my children now about to follow my steps at the same 


from 
school should be instructed in political economy and istry, that they 
and their fingers’ ends, 


zling peaks. they die without so much 
as knowing whe' there are any -atics, except in the particular house in 
Se Cee re, hed eees eae oe 
80 
So, strange as it may seem to the parents of Augustus, that infant 
who at 10 knows all these branches of knowledge which I = 
= ty ad exhausted oy whole circle of the 
everything know everything 
at 25 will be washed out, and at 30 will either be 
starched up to the consistency of that mummy of a man, a clerk in a Go- 
vernment office, or leaded down in a coffin the lid of which will enume- 
rate his many virtues and all his knowledge—I say, strange as it may 
seem to the ts of Augustus, who, I will venture to say, 
little the holy 
t characters low, I prefer 
because I wish my children to be taught one thing at a time, and that 


I am glad, therefore, that the 
instead of a Divine maiden 


fore the cares of life fall upon him, to what we are taught to consider a 
better and a Meet gen I should sympathize heartily with the be- 
reaved parenis w lost one they loved, but I sympathise much more 
with the school, that is with the whole blithe, healthy company of boys, 
who are bereaved of their boating because some one’s pet lamb 
turned sickly and been cut off. I think it a pity that we have now-a- 
days no Eton and Westminster boat race, simply because in some race a 
boy overheated himself, caught cold, and died. There is a wear and tear 
of Public School life just as there is a wear and tear of public life. Here 
and there a wheel stops, a spring snaps, as this t engine of life whirls 
on ; now and then a champion even in the f nt of the battle of life 
totters and falls, and many in the rear rank totter and fall behind him ; 
but these losses are soon repaired, and the machine, taken as a whole, is 
as strong as ever. 

Then, too, there were—I wish I could say there are—those pleasant 
a at hockey in the Abbey Cloisters. ‘ Hozkey in the cloisters of 

estminster Abbey! What profanation!” exclaim a dozen medievalists. 
Yes, hockey in the cloisters every day, and twice a-day, and brave sport 
it was, and under cover too. Man a struggle Raglan and Markham, 
and Barnard and Greathed had in those cloisters, and hard work it was 

to get the ball round the corner, and tried every muscle. Al! this is now 
gone, and has been gone for years. I believe it was stopped because the 
monuments suffered. Now and then an angel lost a nose or a toe, or the 
curls of a wig had the dust scattered from them. Sometimes even “a 
rape of the marble lock” followed ; but, strange as it may seem, I prefer 
boys to monuments, and a merry peal of laughter from young lips is 
sweeter to my ears than all the virtues of old families inscribed on wood 
or stone. 

Then, too, there was and there is the “fighting green.” That is the 
true name of the smooth bit of turf enclosed in the cloister tracery, like 
an emerald in a precious setting. Here in my time, long ago, there were 
constant battles. Some boys are bullies, but it was a well-known fact 
that bullies seldom appeared in the “fighting green.” The bully’s 
bravery is only skin deep ; if you graze it the coward peepsout. Some- 
times a bully was dragged there by one of his own size, and generally, 
for there is a Providence that watches over schoolboys, got a good 
ing. Many a good fair stand-up fight have I seen on that green, and 
many friendships were begun there which have lasted ever since, for 
prowess brings mutual respect, and respect brings friendship. 

Besi the manual dexterity, the knowledge how to use one’s hands, 
how to make the best use of one’s weight, the “ science,” in short, learnt 
in that arena, have often stood young and old Westministers in good stead. 
Just listen to my own case. {cemeuher on St. Peter’s Day, which falls, 
as you know, on the 29th of June. In the year—Well! the year does not 
much matter. We had all just come out of the Abbey after the Saint’s 
Day service by the shortest sermon I ever heard. Eleven minutes and a- 
half, text and blessing included. Think of that “ Habitans in Siceo,” who 
stood so near to me in the form, and say if you do not remember every 
word of it. Iam sureI do. This was the text—l Cor. ix. 24,—“ So ran 
that ye may obtain ;” and then, without more ado, the preacher com- 
pared our games and races with that great race to which the Apostle al- 
luded, and exhorted us to strive for that incorruptible crown which some 
of us might one day obtain. Then he gave us his blessing and sent us 
away happy. 

It was a lovely day, and I rushed to the water with three others, and 
rowed up in a randan to Richmond, for there was a swinging tide. Well! 
we spent the day innocently and merrily. There were none of these 
joa am name-callings in those rae make one fancy that boys 
now-a-days forget their names seve! es in the day ; so we had plenty 
of time ; but just as we were leaving the place where we had landed our 

thook was miseing. Where was it? At last our steerer, a tiny child 
of 14, whose bones now lie somewhere in Affghanistan, saw the missing 
object in the hands ofa man. “ Holloa, master, that’s our boathook ; we 
want it.’ “Then you shan’t have it; I wantit.’ Getting into a quar- 
rel is like putting your feet in icy water—uo one likes it at first. 1 was 
the biggest of the party—17, slight, and not tall. 

By this time the man who was depriving us of our property had been 
joined by one or two more who had come up in a “four.” They were 
men, we were boys, but we were not going to give up our boathook 
without a struggle, so I assumed the | and marched up my party. 
“ Give us our boathook!”” “ You shan’t have it.” ‘Then we'll take 
it ;’ and I made a snatch at it. The fellow strack at me with it, but I 

back, and the blow fell harmless. Now one’s blood was u 
“Will you fight for it, a fair stand-up t?” Leried. “You won't 
t it without fighting,” said the robber. we were to fight for the 
and adj to what an Irishman would call a “ convenient” 
piece of sward. As we etzipped i was glad to me thah pentagonist, ong 
many stone heavier, was not much taller than myself; but I own that I 
felt rather rueful at the thought how the Saturday after there was to be 
a fancy fair in Lady Pennyroyal’s at which a young lady of the 
mature age of seventeen was to and how very awkward it would 
to appear at the said fair with a black eye. As we squared up to 
another my foeman grinned at the sight of my hands and 
1 — must have repeated something to himself from Dr. Watts, 
Your little hands were never made,” &c., 
did so he soon found out his mistake, for, not to blow my 
trumpet too hard, I will only say that in ten rounds he was unable to 
he only serious blow I got from this rufflan—for he had 
to work it out—was a body blow 
As soon as I saw his style I knew 
was circular, something like the action of a cow with her 
feet when galloping. In that round I hit him under the left ear. 
led sew cash on op closed, and all the rest were 
t at me, which I never allowed him to do, and 
—the wretch a out of = 
deposi him on the earth, w was too good to 8 
webcwand biow. So we got back our boathook, 
of the aborigines, and rowed back to Westminster 
trium| t. 


# I need not say that I went to Lady Pennyroyal’s, saw the young lady of 
17, who it tb cn uaneceemry to sag bo ust my wife, ruined myself with 
rt the al ee among others a purse, which I have got 
somewhere still was asked if the cat had scratched my 3 
the only mark i had was a claw from the fellow’s nails in one of his fee- 
ble attempts to le with me. 

I conclusion teey say 1 am the firm friend of“ holyds: ” “ Sainte’ 
days,” and “ extra weeks.” I have never been able to what 
St. Philip and St. James, and St. Simon and St. Jude have done that they 
don’t each have a day to themselves = nstead of 





handsom 
has Wutdine be in the hands of John Nichol ony 


for | very, such perseverance, such enteaaee of tetigees 


being | courage certainly. 


of the beaten vessels. The glorious Mosquito, now nine years 
is the next best vessel of the season, having never been beatea 
vessels much larger than herself. She was very well sailed this year ; 
but still she was twice beaten ely by the Arrow, which the 
used to beat, 
has done wonders, having sailed well at all times, and having oo- 
casionally, under favourable circumstances, beaten everything but the 
Iadworth. The Vestal’s victory in the early part of the season is entirely 
due to Wildfire being at that time so badly fitted with sails. The Zouave 
has sailed well, and is, we believe, very roomy on board. For some in- 
explicable reason the Glance, unaltered, and with the same captain and 
crew, has been as unsuccessful this year as she was successful last year, 
and as usually been beaten by Thought and Phantom, which she used to 
beat. These two old enemies contending for the third year since their 
last alterations ; in the previous years we believe that each had beaten 
the other four times ; this year Phantom has beaten five times, and 

twice, Little Mosquito, having been favoured this year by less furious 
yo fg San Gynte three rg As MS the vessels of the Irish 

annel, Oil , &c., it may, perha) prejudice on m t, 
but I confess that I have not much Iuith in them. At the poeta Bate 
of each year it is announced that one of these vessels is to come round 
and do wonders in the Thames and along the South Coast; but so it is, 
that none have yet appeared ; whilst our vessels, Glance, io, &e., 
find their way into the Irish Channel, and generally return with a toler- 
able number of prizes, and those of Wanhill’s vessels which are engaged 
in that part of the world certainly do not afford many victories to their 
opponents, , 

here has been of late years a great improvement in schooners. The 
Wildfire and Vestal are very fast off the wind, and by no means slow to 
windward. These two vessels have their masts nearly upright, and are 
rigged more like cutters with the mainsail divided into two. At Cork 
the Wildfire actually beat the Mosquito. I have, however, not seen or 
heard any proper account of that race. Sloops, which were introduced 
from America six years ago, have now entirely disappeared from the 
racing world, having been fairly tried and found wanting. The area of 
sail is smaller, and the large staysail has been found lees handy than the 
two headsails of a cutter, although the sharp bow of the era build 
leaves so little room forward for shifting the jib. In America, however, 
sloops and schooners are still the favourite vessels. The difference is 
probably occasioned by the method of sailing. We have here been for 
many years accustomed to cutter sailing, and that art is thoroughly un- 
derstood by the teaching of thirty years and of hundreds of matches, 
whilst sloop sailing and schooner sailing have been little practised either 
in or out of matches. In America it is just the reverse, and no doubt 
the men there, accustomed to sloops and schooners, feel quite at a loss 
when on board a cutter. 

Of clubs the most liberal has been the R.T.Y.C., which gave prizes to 
the amount of £330, and I observe with pain and grief that the meanest 
has been the grand and aristocratic R.Y.S., which, with skilful economy, 
has given—the Cups presented by her Majesty and Prince Albert—and 
nothing else, by way of encouraging the building of yachts. We pre- 
sume that all the available funds have been consumed in destroying the 
quaint old Cowes Castle, and building the most hideous club house ever 
seen by mortal eyes. 

The matches in the Thames remain much as they have been for some 
na The R. V. Y. C. and R.S. Y. C, regattas were this year’ much 
tter managed and more spirited than they have been for a long time 
fens I do not recollect’any match whatever in which so many of the 
est vessels started as in the great R. V. Y. C. mateh of this year. The 
Irish yacht club regattas have sadly fallen off, and do not appear to share 
in the new-born prosperity of the Emerald Isle. 
The vexatious system of protests which at one period seemed likely to 
destroy racing has now been effectually checked, and a much better fee)- 
ing seems to prevail. I cannot, however, help noticing the astounding 
decision in the Great Grimsby case, that a vesse) was disqualified because 
a man climbed on board of his own accord, without the consent and pro- 
bably against the wishes of the owner. 

Of the 72 races, nine have been gained by time, and as nearly all have 
been time races ; this shows that, on the whole, the time allowed is cer- 
tainly not too large, though the system, or rather no-system, of timing 
requ reformation, Last year 15 matches, and in 1855 only five 
matches, were won by time. These few observations on the past season 
are all that occur to me, but I hope that next year may furnish some 
matches of greater interest, and that we shall not always Jook back with 
regret to the days of the Champion, Mystery, Heroine, Mosquito, &e.—Corres- 
pondent Bell’s Life in London. 

—a— 
THE “ TRIBUNE'S” MILITARY CRITICISMS, 
Our neighbour, the NV. Y. Times, thus cleverly hits off the martial cacoe- 
thes of our other neighbour, the 7'ribune, which, having languished during 
the earlier periods of the Indian mutiny campaign, broke out with pain- 
ful symptoms on Saturday last. 
THE SIEGE OF SARAGOSSA. 
Probably from the New-York Tribune. 


and tary men, and we 
be wrong in attriba it to the same astute and 
martial critic who has favoured the world with his views of the Crimean 
war—of the siege of Delhi, and of the defence of Lucknow, through the 
columns of one of our City cotemporaries. 


THE SARAGOSSA SHAM, 

Poets are the bitterest foes of truth, and British 

~~ ved ll and wrigeaiens. 

men whatever, except ters 

aristocratic simpleton, Lord Byron, by babbling a deal 

a girl whom he calls the “ Meid 
a Span in the Gyenstinwer of ie Hd» 

it; the n ‘war a) 
« Bentasuler ar’’ by the toadies of Wellington 
was something unexampled in history for 


Ee 
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are told, 
defence of 


ble, to a series of futile attacks made 
, but officered miserably and by 


The city never should have been taken, and yet, if the 
been with any sort of intelligence the siege of two months would 
have been a storming party of two hours. was, as it 


ery bouse in ft wes fire-proct—ond it 
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BRITISH YACHTING IN 1857. 


Although there was not much t building in the previous winter. 
ee eens ede ee ae eb trae a ee there 





ther they | of 


as many vessels afloat as in 1857, an unusually large of 

yacht owners having fitted out their vessels ; in fact, towards the close 

the season there was scarcely a t left on the lists for sale—a state 
of which still continues. racing 
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eae hited ts overtes towers of churches and convents, of which 
¥ ny ere vi 
uo tem than orwentloed tanding oh tha tian of fs surrender, a fact 


Of lteelf sufficient to prove the contemptible character alike of the attack 
and the defence. How many towers were left standing in Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, we should be glad to know—or in Sebastopol? Palafox, the 
Spanish General, had full notice of the French advance, and all 

burbs between the Ebro and the Huerta (a highly defensible series of es- 
broken here and there with escarped abattis) were pat 
There were 30,000 regular troops in 
eens, enbesnte® (sn we see einee —— 

lieve) with an unexampled fury of patriotic fanaticism—13 engineers, 
: tnd 2,000 canhoneers On the 21st December, 1808, 
had taken up their ions with 35,000 men, 
in Spain. been allowed to cross the Gal- 
loge enopposed | sad ought to have marched estat into the heart of 
Romar Rees pony Gerace, 

actually got out of the city and ised a infantry between 
‘ Peeias | alle the sant chlack of Ganse on the wabard was 
with a loes of 400 men. To epeak of the tions on one 
conducted, as “t ”’ is a simple 
directed net 
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ioale ht down the houses in such a way as to expose themselves to 

the fire of the Spanish ; and the fact is now well known that at the end 

of fifty days the French had really given out. Of course the Spanish 

to have known this, and fo hove taken advantage of it. But they 

nothing of the kind. Not even Galindo’s surprise, with only 80 mea, 

although fre pr te herp feat beled mre po Sede 
tion, Neg ta wo so greatly their 

“{ berty of Sn 




















whose and whose was now well uo- | ham’s defeat, and the panic in the Windham lost his with 
derstood,” Ondina toving wat woe out tthe qoation The men | 500 tents, and the mess tote of the ouiaiain no and of 7 
who cut their way mid, of course, with tore or lees lows, cut| and barnes in an unfalsbed state, and private Property valued at 
their way back, but to carry with them in this operation all the women, | £50,000. So it is said. He left his Sank exposed, and made no provi- 
the children, and the sick was impossible. bi wl oad to be traversed | sion for the safety of his camp. The conduct of the 64th Regiment was 
represented a narrow tortuous lane, and this was only line open for | admirable ; they made a desperate charge. Major Sterling, Captains 
retirement, ity Osile, Cebitins, pis patie es Sewn oS M and Macrae were shot dead. Capt. Parsons wou 

he had decided, and carried it with unqoalified success. The enemy er Wilson was shot, after exclaiming, “ Now, 





on were fighting for the pain in the midst of eleven millions 
of Spaniards. As to the French fire, we have to ask how is it possibl 
that after the walls were cast down by Jan. 29, the French artillery and 
masketry should have been playing most within pistol range u the 
city houses till Feb. 21, without killing and wounding every soul in Sa- 
? The place surrendered at last—why, is still a mystery to us— 
but in spite of all this “ tremendons fighting” the defenders had lost in 
killed and wounded only about six thousand and the besiegers only 
about four thousand men! The Spanish loss, that is, was but about 12 
per cent. of their whole force, and the French about 11. What is this, 
when compared to the Borodinot Why, even at Lucknow the 32d Bri- 
tish Regiment, which bore the brant of the defence of the Residency, lost 
200 out of 500 men, or 40 per cent of the whole. The poets are perfectly 


right that there was never such fighting seen at Saragossa—indeed there 


























was not! 

But then, surely, the besieged underwent uncommon hardships. Lis- 
ten! “General Palafox and his friends passed a whole month in a 
vaulted building where they indulged in every species of amusement and 
excess!” As for the population at large, they actually had to pass mach 
of their time under ground, the hardship of which, when one reflects that 
all Spani-h houses have a sort of cavernous character, will be easily ap- 
preciated—and it is fearful to think that many of them actually had to 
cook their own meals—the delicate dainty Spanish Sejioritas, accustomed 
to pass their lives in listening to the tinkling guitars of their sentimental 
adorers! Truly it makes the blood run cold to hear of it! Certainly, 
the Spanish fought well. We do not deny that ; but who would not have 
done so with the certainty of being hanged if be did not? As to the at- 
tempt to make a marvellous piece of heroism out of this siege, it is sim- 
Ply ridiculous in the face of Rogniat and Napier. Compare the defence 

Saragossa with Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps, or Xenopbon’s Re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand, or the conquest of Leinster by Strongbow, and 
= will seo that there was nothing very remarkable in the affair after 
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INDIA. 
SIR COLIN CAMPBELL'S RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 


still retai 
— we occupied was tha’ i} 

tish regiment, and the Residency itself. The General’s plan consisted 
in deceiving his adversaries, and reaching Dilkoosha by a night march 
before the retreat was suspected. 

With these views he opened and kept up a heavy fire from his guns 
—_ a building called the Kaiserbagh, and then at midnight on the 
22d of November, just when a breach had been effected and the enemy 
were anticipating such an attack as they had experienced at Secunder- 
bagh and the Shah Nujjeef, he silently decamped, The whole Fay Oe 
formed into “ one outlying picket,” and under this protection the ladies 
and families, the wounded, the State rs, and, finally, the garrison, 
defiled in perfect security. So complete was the delusion of the enemy 
that they continued their cannonade against our tion at Lucknow 
for hours after it had been evacuated. Dil! ia was reached at 4 
o’clock in the morning, and line after line of the pickets closed in and re- 
tired, until nothing remained for the rebels to come up with except the 
last line of infantry and guns, with which Sir Colin himself was 
to “ crush them if they had dared to follow.” Every gun thought worth 
keeping, all the treasure, all the State even the very 
and Ordnance stores of the garrison, were brought away, and the 


of the oe were accomplished without a single failure. The re- 

war, and it should 
e assurance of the public at home when it is seen 
in India who can not only plan his operations 
military skill, but execute them with unparalleled precision 


sult will eternall, 
conduce greatly to 
that we have a General 


with hi 
and at Se 


Cawn 
hero of the Redan. He had with him about 3,000 men, consisting of 
tions of the 34th, 64th, 82d, and 88th Regiments, besides artillery. 
said that his orders from Sir Colin were on no account to risk an engage- 
ment. However that may be, he heard on the 20th that the Gwalior re- 
bels were advancing on Cawnpore. On the 25th information reached him 


memorable in the annals 


least possible cost.—7imes Hd., Jan. 15. 


THE AFFAIR OF GENERAL WINDHAM. 





In the exultation with which the final relief of Lucknow has been 
hailed in this country, and the admiration with which the heroism of its 
rison is regarded, it is possible that the military merits of Sir Colin 
ampbell’s operations may fail of attracting all the notice they deserve. 
Such an oversight, however, would be both undesirable and unjust,—un- 
just, because the strategy displayed was truly excellent, and undesirable, 
because neither the nation nor the army can afford to lose the credit re- 
flected upon them by generalship like this. We know and feel that our 
eountrymen and countrywomen have been rescued from the ruffianly 
hordes by which for three long months they had been environed ; but we 
may not, perhaps, sufficiently consider the difficulties by which the ex- 
et was attended, or the skill employed in surmounting them. The 
ting iteelf, —— 80 desperate that Sir Colin Campbell in his long 
service “ never saw harder,” was but a portion of the work. The feat to 
be ys pe consisted in the extrication and deliverance of a thou- 

sand helpioss creatures from a strong and tortuous ay Fs ap m4 
istling wi 
































50,- 
000 well armed troops, and surrounded by suburbs de- 


tached —_ Sir Colin had the advantage of thoroughly comprehending 


fore him. 
previcus itions of Havelock and Outram, and the communi- 
which the 


oe contrived to despatch, acquainted 
British the obstacles and all the contingencies 
to be encountered, but so formidable was the prospect that an or- 
General might well have been discouraged by this very know- 
For 50 out of the 53 miles intervening between Cawnpore—our 
Lucknow, the object of attack, the road was tolera- 
the Alum! to the Residency ran a succession of 
we 4 sh to be pyro A aero 
ney was reached Occupants, as was we own, 
at the very end of their resources, and if the swarming soldiery 
province should close round the invaders the state of things might 
bed asever. Even assuming that the enemy should fail in com- 
this investment, it might well impede our return. The advance 
= successful, but the retreat must be achieved with a force dimi- 
ni by combats, fatigued by toil, and encumbered with the enormous 
convoy under its That Sir Colin Campbell actually accomplished 
all these objects is no 
them by a plan 
with t 
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ght thing to say, but that he should have accom- 
well-conceived, well-digested, and executed in all 


indeed most gloriously to his 


knew his own mind. From first to last, as he tells us in his 
ch, all his comnaguacets were directed to a single end—this 
the extrication of the garrison of Lucknow “ without exposing 
astray musket-shot.” This was certainly aim- 
were his schemes, and so well, as he ho- 
seconded by the co-operation of all ranks 
e exploit “ exactly in the manner ori 

more, ee sd far below what might 
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| cent Eyre, had since join: 


= = must so disorganize the rebels that they would make no more 
against us. 
tions whatever were taken against surprise, that our standing camp re- 
mained as though we were in a peaceful cantonment, and that no attack 
was anticipated for a moment. 
raged than discomfited. They had sent forward Koour Singh’s rabble as 
a “ feeler,” both to deceive 
They were very nearly being successful. Finding from Windham’s at- 
tack on Koour Singh that he was 


selves with assuming a threaten’ 


that the advanced — had arrived at Pandoo Nuddy, about eight miles 
from Cawn ese were not the Gwalior troops ; they were Koour 
Singh’s rabble, who having been beaten out of Behar in August by Vin- 
the Gwalior disciplined troops, and had come 
on as their advanced guard. Windham, thin’ they were the Gwalior 
troops, went out on the 26th to attack them, and a contest of an hour- 
and-a-half's duration, beat them. He thought, most probably, that = 
At all events, all accounts agree in stating that no precau- 


But the Gwalior men were rather en- 
indham and to mask their own movements. 


prepared to e ¢ them on the east 
they moved rapidly on to the Delhi road, making a 


side of poy my: 
Se on the morning of the 27th marched on the station from 


westward. 
Instead, however, of otasing with promptitude, they contented them- 
og attitude at Na nge, a suburb 
two miles distant from Windham’s standing camp. enabled the 
latter to make preparations. He ordered out the troops, and, marching 
at the head of more Europeans than the lamented Havelock had ever 
had under his command, went down confident of success to attack the 
rebels. Our accustomed to be led to victory, went on with their 
usual dash, the 64th, one of Havelock’s victorious regiments leadi 
Seay Cneaes See? in the left centre of the enemy’s line, 
it, the enemy yielding to them at eve: advancing 
Te 


tainin, 
~ dows 


had been left under the command of General Windbam, the 


t is | Which covered his shoulder, 


ig & great quantity of 
on the te side 
of success, for the death of the 
report at the time of the outrage. 
ery of “ Vive i’ Empereur !” was P 
taken, and arrests continue ; even some of the police 
. The indignation against the assassins is increased, because 

they must have known that 
sent. The explosions were 
immediate spot in darkness for a 
torn into two parts. The ar 
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The fo! statements 
journals received from Paris on the morning 

“ The gee pipes running 
blown off by the explosion 
was in darkness.—The 
would have been filled by the crowd, but 
Guards soon gu up from their barracks. None excepting the resi- 
dents were allowed to enter the street—At the Barracks on the Quay 
a the cavalry, armed to the teeth, mounted their horses, and re- 
mained ready for any emergency.— Four projectiles were flung under the 
carriage, but one did not explode. It was intended that twenty should 
be used.--About thirty persons are said to have been arrested, mostly 
Italians.— Only one Frenchman, it is said, is implicated. 





AURA ENE’S THEATRE, 624 Broadway, near Houston 
L ply Ee ay ronounced, by Sueinzen cinel Gane 
and the press, the most y establishment in the country. Its acoustic quali 
tee perfect and the line of sight premerved from every part the house. 

A Cy oe oh a OG Seats, 75 cents; Orchestra 
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FYyP FOR LIEF OF SUFFERKKS BY THE INDIAN MUyi 
Y¥.—The list ae cunaoriptiens to Bo qheve Ceara ‘und remains still open. - 
tributions are solicited, and be received by Mr_C H. WEBB, anc by the subscriber. 
B. M. ARCHIBALD, H. B. M. Consul. 
17 Broadway, Jan. 7, 1858. 





Marriep.— At the residence of Andrew Stokes Esq., in Hernando, Mississippi, 
so Seat Ho MS January, by the Rev. James James C. 
Dockery, of Hernando, to Miss Annie D. McKenzie, late of Inverness, Scotland 





ry 

giments to support the 64th, the victory weal have bees d ; 
but vow Sees Ss See ee oe ee The 
want of a General was every where conspicuous ; reigned on al 
sides distinct orders were issued, and our troops had to beat a hasty, 
it may be called a disgraceful, retreat into the entrenchments, leaving 
Ps re = So station of Cawn- 

to the west of the canal in hands of the enemy. Our loss was 


P they burned, and that 
same evening advancing close to our entrenchment they took 

of and burned the whole of the cold-weather clothing for our men, which 
had been stored up at Cawnpore. 

On the following day the rebels attacked the entrenchment, commenc- 
te meee ey faery edhe ey the right and left of their line. 
Windham ati ted a sortie, in which, after some hard ting, the rifles 
right were driven back with much 
day which reached the ears 
time arrived with ac- 
the rebels at 
means 
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No details of the action have yet been received in Calcutta, but it is 
known that the enemy were totally and completely defeated. 


immense quantities of stores, grain, and , sixteen 


turned to Cawupore, lea’ 

con! to 
left the road, and endeavoured to cross 
22 miles in 
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They lost 


bullocks, 
their camp. They were pursued that day for fourteen miles along 
the road to Kalpee, in a southwesterly direction. The Chief then re- 
Hope Grant to follow up his suc- 
ow them up ; but the rebels, making 








To Conresronpents.—E£. L. S. Yours of 29th ult. at hand. 
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A Few Hours’ Later from Europe. 

The steamship Edinburgh from Glasgow has brought us such tidings as 
were current in that city on the evening of the 16th ult. These com- 
prise a favourable report of financial affairs, a confirmation of the news 
of General Windham’s disaster in the neighbourhood of Cawnpore, and a 
few items concerning the atrocious attempt upon the life of the Emperor 
of the French. With respect to the last-named topic, the particulars, few 
as they are, cannot be read without increased astonishment at the nar- 
rowness of the Imperial escape. We only hope that the murderous 
wretches will be conducted to the scaffold in the briefest space of time, 
consistent with the due administration of justice. Infamous as is any 
endeavour to accomplish political ends by private assassination, the 
crime becomes intensified to the highest degree, when an innocent wo- 
man is doomed to the sacrifice, and chance lookers-on are ruthlessly ex- 
posed to destruction. The world at large will join with the Parisians in 
execrating the authors and abettors of this most infernal conspiracy. 

But there is other matter of painful interest in the slight addition to 
our previous knowledge. It will be remembered that, last week, we 
expressed our reluctance to believe the stories current as to the man- 
ner in which General Windham had experienced a serious repulse, and 
had sustained a heavy loss. On the faith of one letter from a newspaper 
correspondent at Calcutta, we declined to put the grievous tidings into 
print. Now however a writer, dating from Cawnpore, repeats the same 
tale ; and we are bonnd in fairness to give it prominence. The reader 
therefore will find it plainly charged elsewhere that the hero of the Re- 
dan of Sebastopol has been found utterly wanting in generalship, and in- 
competent to handle as bravea little force as any officer might be proud 
to command. Unless a very different version of the affair be put forth 
and substantiated, General Windbam is a ruined man. Nor, in the 
pending strife between the Government and the East India Com- 
pany, will the latter fail to deduce an argument from this occurrence. 
They will contrast the acquirements and the deeds of men trained in their 
employ, or habituated to Indian warfare, with what has come upon us at 
the hands of a pet of the Horse Guards—even with the experience 
of eighteen months’ active campaign in the Crimea. General Windham, 
though not a scion of nobility, is identified with the aristocratic branch 
of the service. No one denies that the Household Brigade is unsur- 
passed, if equalled, in dauntless bearing and gallant achievements ; but 
it may well be doubted whether Windsor and St. James’s Park are the 
best echools for teaching the science of war. The question, we say, will 
probably be put home rather closely, when discussion in Parliament on 
these subjects is once more fairly started. By the way—for feeling still 
sways men at times—General Windham has not prepossessed the public 
in his favour, by the tone and language of a telegraphic despatch, sent 
by him from Cawnpore to the Governor-General at Calcutta, and con- 
ceived in the following unseemly terms: “ All going on well at Alum- 
bagh. General Havelock died two days ago.” With this under one’s eye, 
one may readily credit the rumour, that General Windham was jealous 
ot the heroic dead. 

Under the same heading of India we place also to-day a very able epi- 
tome of Sir Colin Campbell’s movements for the relief of Lucknow. It 
is made up from the General’s own despatch, and is a fitting pendant to 
the story of the siege, heretofore related. Much, also, that-we would 
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willingly insert is omitted, out of deference to our contracted space. 
Willingly would we have said something of Captain Peel and his naval 
brigade at Kadjwa, where he took command, after Colonel Powell of 
the 53rd Regiment had lost his life—of the excellent strategy of Sir Co- 
lin Campbell in abandoning Lucknow—of the state of public opinion at 
Calcutta—of incidents occurring at a dozen different stations, that mark 
the progress of events—and in short, of more points and more particulars 
than we can even afford to enumerate. 

Awaiting further intelligence, we have to put on record our confirmed 
belief that Lord Palmerston will be found, when Parliament re-assembles, 
not quite so well prepared to sweep away the East India Company, as his 
partisans proclaimed him tobe. It is already given out, as we surmised, 
that Lord Clanricarde is not his absolute choice for the new place about 
to be created. For once, the pressure of outside opinions has interfered 
with a studied echeme. 

We have of late somewhat neglected that other portion of the Eastern 
world, whence startling news may reach us at any moment. We mean 
China, and especially Canton, where at the close of November last a for- 
midable naval force was beginning to take up an offensive position. Our 
British fleet then numbered eight sailing vessels, nine armed steamers, 
nineteen gun-boats, and sundry small craft, mounting in all upwards 
of four hundred guns. The number of Marines has been largely aug- 
mented, in anticipation of land operations. The rivers and channels 
have been carefully surveyed. Preparations are complete for the bom- 
bardment of the vast and populous city, and for occupation of its com- 
manding sites. Lord Elgin has but to give the signal. The French 
squadron will perhaps lend its aid. The American, it seems, is to look 
on—wherefore, it is not easy to comprehend, seeing that the aims of 
Great Britain and the United States are or ought to be precisely the 
game. It is painful to think that more bloodshed and desolation must 
yet be chronicled in this era of peace ; but unless the eyes of Commis- 
sioner Yeh are opened to the necessities of the case, we do not see how 
a collision can be avoided. We know very well that the Cantonese de- 
sire to trade with us, and we are not called upon to respect the official 
obstacle who stands in the way of mutual advantage. 

Reverting for a moment to home affairs, we notice that the Court Circu- 
lar—ere it plunge into all the festivities and eeremonies of the Princess 
Royal’s marriage—has again suggested that the time has arrived for 
dignifying the Prince Consort with the title of King. Why the time has 
come now, more than at any period during the last eighteen years, we 
are not informed ; but as we believe the Prince to be a man of sound 
understanding and well read in the archives of his adopted country, 
we do not attribute to him any share in this gratuitous movement. 
Moreover, as there is not one of the Queen's confidential advisers, who 
would not protest against such a step, we cannot imagine that it is seri- 
ously contemplated. 





Dlinois’ Necessity and New York's Opportunity ; Mr. Everett on Charity. 

A stranger on his first arrival in New York would not hesitate to ex- 
press his admiration at the natural beauty of site, and the artificial ad- 
vantages of design and development, which distinguish this from all 
other cities on the American Continent. He would not however be so 
much gratified by the external appearance of the motley population, with 
which its streets are crowded. A saunter down Broadway at full noon- 
tide—where marble-fronted stores, palatial hotels, and decorated 
churches, intermingled with poor and dilapidated houses, alternately 
attract or shock the eye—presents also similar contrasts in the quality 
and character of the pedestrians. There is food for a philosopher here in 
the daytime ;—but at night, and in other less fashionable streets, there is 
cause for angels to weep, and for man to doubt the existence of human vir- 
tue among his poorer brethren. It bad long been thus ; but the present com- 


mercia) depression has aggravated the evil, and extended the field of suffer- 


ing to the class of workers, who depend upon regular employment and 
weekly wages for the means of sustaining a position on the edge of society. 
Among these, women are most to be pitied ; and it is not therefore sur- 
prising that a remedy should have been immediatély sought and found 
‘by those high-spirited and chivalrous ladies, who, more favoured by time 
and fortune, possess the inclination and ability to aid their honest sisters. 


An association was at once organized for the purpose of enabling decent 
‘women to emigrate from this crowded city, where their numbers increase 


their distress, to those places in the West where their services are really 


wequired. With a surplus at one end and a vacuum at the otber, the 
promoters of the “ Woman’s Protective Emigration Society” hope to 
supply the connecting link, which will tend to bring about an equilibrium. 
All that remained was to appeal to a New York public for the necessary 


funde—and here, as a Deus ex machina, Mr. Everett stepped in. 


The mere reputation of sach an orator would have been snfficient to 
attract a large audience ; but on the present occasion—actuated by the 
double motives of curiosity and interest—the crowd which poured into the 
Academy of Music was only limited by the size of the building, Atleast 
four thousand persons were there massed together, and removed by their 
presence all doubt of the success of the intended appeal to their sympa- 
thies. For two hours this vast assembly listened with rapt attention to 
an Address, wherein the studied graces of refined eloquence were com- 
“bined—especially towards the close—with the dignity, power, and free- 
dom of a man who felt what he spoke. Few speakers would have ven- 
tured to tear so boldly the flimsy veil of selfishness from his hearers. 
Fewer still would have taken such high moral ground, in forcing us to 
acknowledge those daties to our fellow men which we so unwillingly 
perform. When at the close of a withering sketch of the avaricious 
man’s career, he turned to his audience with the enquiry, “shall 
I tell you his namet’’—his words, borrowed from the mouth of the 
prophet Nathan, “Thou art the Man!” carried a reproof as per- 
sonal to some of those whom he saw before him, as they did in the 
olden time to King David. And as the orator followed up this 
home-thrust, by successive and similar applications of it to other locali- 
ties than Wall Street—to the luxurious and fashionable matron, the 
young man, the gentle maiden resigning herself 
to a life of frivolity and folly—the listeners wore an air of rebuked ac- 


“ fast” and 


quiescence, rarely seen beyond the precincts of the pulpit. 


It should be observed also, to his credit, that Mr. Everett took no par- 


tial or sectarian view of the duties which devolve on mankind, in deve- 
lopping the field of Charity. From St. Vincent de Paul to Florence 
Nightingale, he borrowed his illustrations from no particular nation, no 
one religious society. All were considered as fellow-labourers in the 
great work of love. And as, in deriving a moral from the 
but thrilling tale of Jessie Brown at Lucknow, his voice faltered on the 
name of the gallant Havelock, he struck a chord in the hearts of his ex. 
~cited listeners, which could only make answer by a cheer. The 
stranger’s shout of applause is the meed of the battle-worn soldier, 
who lived and died for his country, But mark how well this apparently 
remote allusion was worked out. It was the climax of the evening. 
The speaker claimed that the poor among us and around us were hard- 
pressed, and half-famished, and beleagured by an army of tempters ; and 
then asked if they might not be intently listening for the pibroch strains 
of relief, with which we should be marching to their aid! We do but hint 
-at the felicitous manner of Mr. Everett, in bis application of this simple 


deed to eulogize too highly the peroration of his two hours’ Address. We 
end, where we ought to have begun, by stating that its specific aim was 
to reprobate the indiscriminate relief of mendicants, and to recognise the 
claims of well-organised charitable Institutions. 


———- 


When a servant in a gentleman’s family ecandalously broke though his 
implied agreement and made love to his master’s daughter, not a few 
thoughtless persons hailed the mean act as though it were a spirited one, 
and paraded no small amount of inappropriate twaddle about equality 
and the like nonsense. So was it, the other day, when we learned that a 
Yankee captain—whose ship was lying confiscated or embargoed by Civil 
process in the port of Marseilles—had broken his parole and cunningly 
smuggled the vessel out to sea. What a smart fellow! was the exclama- 
tion heard in some quarters, The exclamation was more humiliating 
than the deed itself ; for the smart man may have been exasperated by 
the law’s delays ‘and tempted by favouring circumstances. We are glad 
therefore to see that the leading journals have reprobated, as it deserved, 
this captain’s disgraceful conduct, which—to say the least of it—tends 
to breed international and commercial distrust. We trust that the Adri- 
atic will be overhauled by the French war-steamer despatched after her ; 
in which case the eluder will be likely to smart well for his smartness. 





A Thorn in the Presidential Side. 

A candle blown or burnt out emits an ungrateful odour. If General 
Walker be doomed to sink into insignificance, he seems determined that 
he will leave behind him a disagreeable souvenir. Ten days since, he 
made a grand speech at Mobile, wherein the President and certain of his 
Cabinet Ministers were done to death with inuendoes, and charged at 
second-hand with very shocking conspiracies. It was a pity that the Ge- 
neral did not name either the high-placed officers who had given such 
queer counsel about his prooceedings, or even his own immediate confidants 
who ever and anon pass through Washington. Accusations of all 
sorts have become so very common in these days, that they abso- 
lutely require time, place, and name, in order to command the 
least attention. Nevertheless they are curious, these revelations of 
the baffled adventurer ; and were it not for the intolerable length of the 
Speech in which they appear, we would readily give them a place. The 
gist of them is, that Walker did distinctly receive the advice and sym- 
pathy of a portion of the Cabinet, ere he ventured upon his last expedi- 
tion ; and further, that at a later period, he was counselled in the same 
authoritative and confidential way, to enter the Mexican service, and 
bring about a collision between the Republic and Spain. The result of 
this was to be a war between the United States and Spain, this being 
possibly the “foreign war” which the Richmond Enquirer advocates, as 
the sole cure for the differences between North and South. We don’t 
know that all this will go beyond gossip; but it is a curious state of 
things which allows an itinerant soldier of fortune thus to insult, uncon- 
tradicted, the Chief Magistrate of his some-time country. 

A true Bill has been found at New Orleans against Walker, Andereon, 
and others, for violation of the Neutrality Laws. The old farce is to be 
played over again. 





Two Laughs in Place of One. 

In our issue of the 23rd ult., and in reference to the formal proposal 
of a Member of Congrees to authorise the President to treat with our Go- 
vernment for the acquisition of British North America, we invited a 
laugh at the mover of the Resolution. A correspondent has since in- 
formed us that our paragraph bas caused some laughing at our expense, 
inasmuch as we had not the wit to see through that gentleman’s real in- 
tent. This was, we are now informed, to parody the style in which cer- 
tain Representatives speak of the annexation of Cuba; and there were 
therefore, it is added, obvious reasons why the House was unwilling to 
have the joke carried further. : 

With this version before us, we are bound to apologise to Mr. Camp- 
bell of Ohio for the liberty taken with his name; but we must at the 
same time visit our mistake upon the curt and business-like tone of tele- 
graphic communicatiens, which make no all for or irony. 
With them, what is written is written, what is said is said. Mr. Camp- 
bell moved such a Kesolution, and the House objected. That was the 
sum total of our information, and upon that hint we spoke. Weare now 
glad of an opportunity of laughing with a member of Congress, and not 
at him ; and so we trust that all parties will be satisfied. 


— 


The Mystery of Taming Wild Horses, 

It is a very old saying that “the prophet is not without honour, save 
in his own country ;” and the truth of it is just now curiously exempli- 
fied. The Manchester Examiner bas recently published a little anecdote 
about an American horse-tamer exhibiting his skill before the Queen 
and the Prince Consort at Windsor Castle, which anecdote has gone the 
rounds of the press, and may be found in one of our own columns to-day. 
Bat we must confess that we have never heard hitherto of this Mr. Rarey 
and his mysterious process ; neither would our English contemporary’s 
account, circumstantial as it is, be accepted as proof positive that 
there really is something in it. It comes at second-hand, and is 
backed up by no certificate. But as there are many persons to 
whom the novelty of the statement renders it interesting, we 
are glad of an opportunity of confirming its truth, A Mon- 
treal paper of late date now before us contains an advertisement, 
which embodies the testimony of Lieutenant General Sir William Eyre 
as to the efficacy of Mr. Rarey’s system. Sir William also appends the 
important information that he has tried the plan himself in his own sta- 
ble, and found it successful. Mr. Rarey’s fortune is therefore made, if 
he can only manage to keep his secret safe ; for there will be prying 
eyes about him while he holds weird converse with wild colts. Duly 
respecting the inventor’s rights herein, we shall only share the public 
desire to have this new “‘ medium’’ made available, through his agency ; 
unless indeed Mr. Rarey can operate upon untamed animals of the hu- 
man-breed, in which case he should name his own price, and be bought 
up by the leading nations of the earth. What a blessing it would be, if 
the genus William Walker could be handed over to him for treatment. 





donald’s Government to meet the newly elected representatives of the 
people. Mr. Spence and Mr. Morrison bow to their fate, and retire from the 
Cabinet, their places being taken by the Hon. John Ross, now Receiver 
General, and Mr. Sydney Smith, now Post-Master General. The former, 
being a Member of the Legislative Council, does not go through the cere- 
mony of re-election ; the formality and possible anxiety of this process 


rally excites much remark ; and in spite of murmurs here and there, we 


down as the second-best locality. If it be not—say they each in tarn— 





«story. It is impossible to do him justice in the use he made of it ; or in- 


Canada. 
Something has been done at last towards enabling Mr. John A Mac- 


of course await Mr. Smith. 
The selection of Ottawa as the permanent seat of government natu. 


take it that on the whole the Province has reason to be satisfied with 
the choice. We are confirmed in this impression, by observing among 
the disappointed candidates respectively a disposition to set Ottawa 


our city, as it ought to bave been, we are content with her Majesty's pre- 


ference. This is fully as much as could have been expected ; for there 
is no doubt that Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, and Hamilton, 
are more jealous individually of each other, than either of them can be 
of Ottawa. As for the intimations and threats that this decision cannot 
be considered a final one, we do not attach any importance to them 
Whatever a journalist may say in a moment of pique, the Parliament 
and the People of Canada are incapable of offering a deliberate in- 
sult to her Majesty ; and this would be conveyed by any fresh openin 
of the question. When the matter was referred, we deprecated the 
step as an unworthy one; but the consequence is in no degree surpris- 
ing. Out of six competitors, five must be unsuccessful applicants ; and 
we cannot bring ourselves for one moment to believe that Canada wil] 
present herself to her near and dear relatives at home, as a country which 
does not know her own mind. Besides this, we mast own that Ottawa 
has many advantages, prospective and actual, which are well-known to 
all who are familiar with the sectional politics and geographical facilities 
of the Province. Ifthe objections urged against it are carefully sifted, they 
will for the most part resolve themselves into ill-concealed regrets that 
certain cherished hopes must be abandoned. The main question therefore 
is, when will the £225,000, already voted for the purpose, be applied to 
making the needful preparations. The grumblers would do well to unite 
their energies and their sharp-sightedness upon tbe possible jobbing in 
sites plans, bricks, and mortar. 


Nova Scotia. 
A telegram, dated on Thursday, at Halifax, reports the opening of the 
Legislative Session, and states that the Lieutenant-Governor, in his Ad- 


dress from the Throne, suggests a measure providing for an Elective 
Council. 





yAusic. 

The past week in the world of music has been summed up in a morning and 
an evening, a Matinée for which we were indebted to Messrs. Mason and Thomas, 
and a Soirée with an old friend, Mr. Eisfeld. The grand publicities of Music, 
the Opera, the Oratorio, the Concert at Niblo’s, have given way for a while to 
thesefplacid and pensive little réunions where purely musical people ‘meet in a 
purely musical atmosphere, to enjoy sensations which are and must forever con- 
tinue tobe “ Caviare to the general.” 
Instrumental Quartettes and trios are in music, what exquisite engravings are 
in the Art pictorial, only to be keenly appreciated by those who can apprehend the 
thousand hints and delicate suggestions of an artistic thought or feeling deve- 
loped in its finest details, and addressed as much to the pure intelligence as to 
the sensations, which are the ministers of intelligence to the few, and its substi- 
tutes to the many. 
Instead, therefore, of being surprised that such entertainments do not attract 
great crowds of people, and achieve brilliant pecuniary resuls for their projec- 
tors, we ought rather to be astonished at the regularity with which they are 
maintained, and at the quiet but steady growth of their audiences. 
Mr. Eisfeld on Tuesday night assembled a goodly congregation of the faithful, 
and discoursed to them things both new and old, in a very effective and agree- 
able style. Haydn’s third Quartette opened the programme, and was played 
with exceeding grace and feeling, all the lights and shades of this always ba- 
lanced and harmonious master’s cultivated fancy being brought out with just 
and accurate expression. Haydn’s chamber-music always reminds us of 
Greuzes’s as they are with quaint affectations that are really 
a second nature, and putting familiar thoughts and simple emotions in combina- 
tions so agreeable, as to produce the effect of novelty without startling us. The 
andante movement of this particular Quartette either a national 
hyma to Austria, or borrowed its own stately beauty from an ancient air already 
popular. We need not trouble ourselyes to investigate the history of the 
case, however, for the charm of the composition belongs to Haydn, in 
either event, and if his theme were really lent to him he certainly repaid 
the loan with usury after the usual manner of men of genius. The au- 
dience insisted upon the repetition of this movement, and Mr. Eisfeld 
acceded to their wishes. We have never quite comprehended the rationale of 
just such encores, which seem to us to be very like encores of a particular scene 
in a playy and must affect the musicians themselves as only a trifle less odious 
than the requests of a deaf man in a company for an encore of some innocent 
platitude about the weather, or of some soda-watery joke which had quite effer- 
vesced in the uttering. 
However, if people will have a well done thing done twice over, we can only 

in the language of Oriental obedience “on the head and the ear 
be it!” Not quite a new thing, but altogether a good one, was Rubenstein’s 


We have already recorded our opinion of this charming Russian 
still in the ascent of his fame, and we hope Mr. Eisfeld will make us 
acquainted with some other of his works 
more of the true Mozartish power 

instrumentation than any living writer, and it is a positive relief to 
the realistic mannerisms and sentimental teehnicalities of the Schumanns and 
the would-be Mendelssohns to a composer so fresh and vigorous, 
evidently draws from a deep well and not from a broken cistera. 

New altogether, at least to us, was the third composition of the evening, a 
trio by Mr. Goldbeck. Mr. Goldbeck has already made bis mark to us as a 
pianist. Though we do not consider his executive abilities to be of the first 
order, his playing has always betrayed a true musical organization, and has in- 
dicated just the qualities which we now find developed with no ordinary skill in 
his writing. A sort of Swabian tone pervades his composition, a kind of plea- 
sant light diffused through mists, that are not oppressive at all, but pensive 
with the pensiveness of “ happy Autumn fields.” Nor are the vivacious attri- 
butes of youth and fancy wanting. The echerzo of this trio is positively bril- 
liant. It was brilliantly rendered too, and was very cordially received. 

The more serious labours of the Quartette party were agreeably relieved by 
some very pretty singing from Mrs. Clara M. Brinkerhoff, who is quite a type 
of the most admirable class of chamber yooalists, She sings with as much of 
taste as of spirit, and displays rare good sense in modulating her selection of 
songs upon the theme of the evening, if we may be allowed #0 ‘to speak—so ad- 
justing them, that is, to the proper temper of the occasion and the audience, 
as togive variety to the general effect of the entertainment, without introducing 
any hint of disvord or incongruity. 

This may seem a very simple matter and a very natural merit. But in our ex- 
perience we have never met with above three or four vocalists of either sex, who 
possessed it, and we are, therefore, thus specific in dwelling upon ithere. The 
best piece which Mrs. Brinkerhoff gave us on Tuesday, was a new composition 
by Johanna Brahms—a sort of quasi-dramatic interlude, called “ Loyalty,” and 
written with equal originality and grace. She favoured us with just enough of 
the inevitable and really necessary “ Moonlight, Music, and Feeling,” in one of 
Mr. Wallace’s love-sick ditties, “ The Winds that Waft My Sighs to Thee !” and 
displayed fine qualities of execution in # melody.by Herr Zieller, entitled the 
“ Nightingale,” probably because it reminded one quite as much of the lark or 
the , a8 of the plaintive Philomel. 

Altogether we were indebted to Mr. Bisfeld for « charming little episode in the 
current of our metropolitan excitements, for an evening of placid enjoyment and 
picruresque dreaming, and we owe him, therefore, all manner of thanks and good 

which now we ly render. “ 
a ee Seon undertake for the morning what the Eisfeld does 
for the evening. They have their local habitation at the “ Spingler Institute,’ 
which, as our readers know, is a gynacium of the most elevated character, sa- 
cred to the Muses and to budding female loveliness, and their first Matinée was 
given on Saturday last. ‘We were unable to be present, and can therefore only 
speak from report of the performances, which, if they bore out the promise of 
the programme, must have been potent enough to subdue even the sentimental 


ladies is a formidable institation certainly, bat Beethoven ought to be more than 
a match for many boarding-schools, and Messrs. Mason and Thomas judiciously 
opened their Concert with one of his grandiose Quartettes. Their second enter- 
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rating writer. He bullies his printers and publishers with crotchets in the | hearer———An Admiral and four officers of the Turkish Navy are on their 
matters of orthography and punctuation—he bullies his readers with sudden | way to this country, to Foy my the construction of a large steamship 
dashes of italics and Roman capitals, which demand your attention as unexpect- | and other vessels of war for the Sultan——Madame Ristori is in Paris, 
edly and as violently as a jet of Croton water, peremptorily turned into;your face, | but, with the Se se of a representation of - Maria Stuarda, A | 
while you are walking quietly along the street—and he bullies his literary bre y= a * ama Ps say yy yee — 
thren by moral discourses of them and their ways much in the manner of Jobn | 14 v0 heen prepared for 20, 10, 5, and 1 cent pleces.—The health of the 
Ruskin. He is in fact a very Kubler Khan in the decisiog of his verdicts aud in| nue of Sutherland has for some time past been such as to give un- 
the emphasis of his sentences. If he dislikes the legal notions of a Judge, be in- | egsiness to his friends. By last accounts his was worse.——Lord Hen: 
stantly decrees that the unhappy jurisconsult shall be ‘nailed up on the judg: | ley isabout to contest with Colonel Cartwright the vacant seat for North- 
ment seat, like & hawk on a barndoor, in ferrorem to ali future offenders.” If he | amptonshire.—-The steamshi i Captain Leitch, sailed from this 
questions the inventive powers of a dramatist, he pr es for his “ immediat port, on Wednesday, for Liverpool, with 33 passengers and $2,- 
banishment from civilized society, as a thief and a pirate of the most precious oa in ee coat ee Rn — < : je an gy 
possessions that any human being can make his own, and ag an enemy of the oupaien oy eollaltetlons 7 sor ™ —— e aaa dnc caaeeer his 
whole family of man.” Such a despotic Draco could hardly expect any recom- obligations for t favours, when 4 ’ printer made him say, 
mendation to mercy for himself, if he should ever become amenable to the jus- | « Most geaposttal Wy offers his shanks.”——Rosa Bonheur’s great picture 
tice of his country. of the “ Horse Fair” is attracting crowds to the Lecture room of the 
And accordingly Mr. Reade has been fusilladed, garroted, hung by the neck, | Odd Fellows Hall, N. O.—In Boston, recently, one of the female 
broken on the wheel, and in every conceivable way done to death by all the | ‘achers in the Chapman School discovered a fire in the cellar of the 
critics, for an alleged act of piracy by him committed upon the shores of ae kindled from the furnace, and with great ye of mind pri- 
sunny France, and npon the castle and goods of the Chevalier Marquet, well- | vately informed several teachers in the building. The scholars in the 
known as the Alter-Ego of another acknowledged arch-pirate, Alexander Dumas | eight rooms were quietly dismissed, and the fire put out.——The Twelfth 
Pore. M. Marquet it seems owned one Chateau de Grantier, into which Charles | Cake at Windsor Castle was 5 feet in height, and weighed one hundred 
Reade violently entered, dispossessed the lawful lord, threw all the furniture weight. Great attention is just now excited by the supposed fillin 
out at windows, save such articles as he happened to like, and forthwith | up of the harbour and bay of New York. The “ Silt’ question is in tra 
ling it with his own creatures, called it AY cheerful name of “ ite | UP i New Year's Day, Lord Haddo, M.P te 
Aes,” and published to all the world that his it was, and always bad been, | Very important one.—-On New Year's Day, jo, M.P., enter- 
built by him and by him adorned. For this high crime and misdemeanor, as | | tained the whole of the boys belonging to the West Kent k 
have sald, Mr. Reade has suffered the extreme yot the law. Whether clety, at his residence, Blackheath, the fare being roast beef and plum- 
- = or hy per all J om oawy — TA st cannes poet R - rf M - iSeigivm at =~ copelates - aa ag to a 
yi very sure x in in full, e | U.S., represente: um at the Court ¢ Sultan Ww 
stripes laid upon him’ in ae ee bean: = yom J Son Tame_one owing to his alleged undue interference in the Danubian Principalities 
a badly mangled Lind bespattored condition before the piti. | Uestion, his recall was requested by the Turkish Government.——* The 
considerable audience, like the sons of the King of Delhi at the | *0yal Academy of Stockholm,” says a letter from that city, “has just 
: hdteau de Gran- | ®warded a prize to Prince , the author of a poem on the § 
fleet.”——At new chimney in connection with the works of Mesars. Closs- 
Pp as | ley, at Dean Glough, is 127 yards high, and ten yards wide at the bot- 
t oun Gaply weatty 06 of swindling and err dy pd he RY 
a a ee 7 men of the U. 8. Navy, engaged in the search for Sir John Franklin 
° y to all thi confusion Mr. “Albert Beaith hes ot ~go dy esol of Mont Bt 1,800 
“ ” * r. ven en on! anc i, 
Eee ee ni a etiona ich the companion: | times—The late Rev. Charles ‘Avery, of Pittebargh, left an esiate 
the Albion. For myself I should as lief attempt an | Valued at $700,000, The bulk of this fortune is bequea' to religious 
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y larly was the acting of Mr. Jordan, who | him some thin chicken-broth, if she would not try to coax that en 
circumstances of continual depression and endless to wade through the soup once more.——Violeta in January are mea- 
tioned in several Northern papers. 
flame 
the martial breast of this handsome hero, I must do Mr. Jordan the ee 
fae De ete comes co Het hee 2p Peay qoutes Wy tune Obituary. 


Eat! of Winchllecs and Nottingham, which event took place on the 8th 
) wi event on 8 

ult., at Haverbolme Priory, Lincolnshire. eee who 

the third Duke of Montrose secondly, the duughier of the Right Hon. 

@ ontrose ; y, t Hon. 

almost pees ent Soe net te pas nates by Go ty of | Sir C. deceased ; and, thirdly, the ter of Mr. Rice, late 

Screenrush 

clear testant ’ was y an active an er at 

gvod sense and | ter Hall aud oluewhere. He le enceceded in his title and satates by Vis 

y soatiease to bo pnged, and > pitas cme count Maidstone, a clever but somewhat eccentric nobleman, who, when 

us in most ecstatic Mr. Charles Reade has been v: & great dra- | he contested Westminster a few years ago, expressed an 

" of | reti t of Lord Derby’s Government from office would be followed 

William by the deluge. He is the author of “ The Tommiad,” and some other 

works. His Lordship, who 


2 pee rma my Bante yt gy wy eh 
r. though: “sillie and r stuffe” elevated ve ution 
rl canto hie ea Coutedy devs more care of 1841, married, in 1846, the Lady Constance Henrietta Paget, daughter 
te-day, and I am y to that it will be | of the second Marquis of Anglesey, by whom he has a youthful family, 
consisting of four daughters and one son. By his second marriage 
themselves | jate earl no issue ; but by his third last wife he leaves one 
> 7 - ceteunaetimemes youngest was born so recently as 
sips and loiters 
do not know treache The deceased Earl was particularly noted as being nearly the 
ie renderiag of" the part English nobleman who was willing to identify himeelf with the AK | 
& perfect pendant to Mr. Blake's Vicar, racy | giows position Seen the north of Ireland, and most of 
steady light. | our readers will remember his invectives inst O'Connell and his in- 
trees ernon fills | cessant assaults on the College of M and the system of education 
does the best traditions of | therein pursued, which he was in the habit of denouncing in terms little 
old school,” which, all its tio, tire faboared, 


wisely, at least most strenuously and ae The duel which 
" I a he fought with the late Dake of W: (when he discharged his pis 
& thought of that great actress, | tol in the air, after receiving the Duke’s fire), on the occasion of the 
who has just | change which came over the opinions of that statesman as to the neces- 

the stage of France, bearing with her the soul of the French sity of some concession to the claims of the Roman body, and 
cannot now discourse, but when | ¢> the general clamour for their emancipation from political disabilities, 

east the Rlasscs | which gles we to the disadvantage of Lord Winchilsoa in the so-called reli- 
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AMILTON, world, and though he occasionally took the chair at some of the 
ay-meetings, effectually prevented him from becoming a leader in that 
eae circle which has its centre in Exeter Hall. But notwi ex: 
a FACTS AND FANCIES, _— a = his violence i. mnie them, he — a - = 
well-known house of A. Bininger & Co., , n one sense, all must respect. uct was consistent with ite’ 
hundredth anniversary of its A ol on Medien onan = from first to last, and his motives were pure and irreproachable ; and no 
quiet and unobtrusive way it commences its second century, under the temptations of office, or power, or titles would ever have induced him to 
See ee Oceana nn mnceeely do we ve rot to hear thai the Collins | Compromise them in the slightest degree. 
om Qo pa -_ 
most exquleite! Moughin Seey of Jessie Browa ot Leche Thee . Tur Eant. ov pee a nobleman expired at Mel- 
Little doubt that it Ia « fiterazy hoax—--—Sir Charles Eastlake hen tai’ | bury House, the family seat, in ire, after a brief illness. He was 
chased » collection of paintings of the early Tuscan masters, for the Na, | the #on of the second earl by his first wife, who was a daughter of Mr. 
tional Gallery, valued at £7,000.——A letter from Turin states that a | Standish Grady. He was bora in 1787, and married, in 1812, the second 
motion of Count Cavour's, for an inquiry into the conduct of the clergy ter ot Lord George M , Bishop of St. David's, nlece of the 
daring the late election, was carried by & large majority, 88 votes against | 0urth Duke of Athole, who died In 1818. Lord Iichester succeeded his 
‘3. Among the pacific signs of the times fs the demolition of the in- | “ther in 1802, and was appoiated Lieatenant Colonel Commandant of 
tions of Vienna, in order to the better building of the city. ee ia 1846. His lordship was widely and 
— A letter from Rome states that the number of murders committed at | deservedly in the various localities where his property was 
Ancona during the last month was Sept Ere. Tho scoret society from | *ltuated, and his death will be deeply lamented by a large clrele of 
which all these crimes originated has discovered by the polloe,—— friends, The heir presumptive of the deceased is the .T. 
The nobles of the district of Nijal-Nor have just followed the ex. | Horner Strangways, formerly Envoy and Minister at Frankfort. 
ample of the nobles of Lithuen and St. Petersburg, and have asked the a 


peror's permission to enfranch ceria, Emperor M the mutinous at Pak , Lieat. R. Hi. 
ditaly aranted their Tes A = TR meee leume- Neville, of H's Slat death of Lieut Gen, W. Bune, CBs ie” an- 
am e 





lalng 4M AqUM | pounced at Bath, in his 76th year. General entered the service in 1798, 
Colonel Inglis, whose defence of Luck: | fe served in the American wae, and was preseat at the Plattaburg 
now |e likely to rank among the most memorable lnstanoes of gallantry, is -- re Ly A CI 4 


and charitable institutions ——The best description of weakness we have | the brother of the 
mae Qeaphen maey night, to redeem the rubadub and | ever heard is contained in the wag’s query to his wife, when she gave | Gran’ 





Arvuntp. 

Tue Vicroria Cross.—The Victoria Cross has been awarded to the 
following Officers and Men in India :— 

78th Rt.—Lieut. Crowe, now Captain, 10th—For being the first to en- 
ter the redout at Bourzekee Chowkee, the entrenched village in front 
of the Busherut-Gunge, on the 12th of August. 

10th Regt.—Lieut. H. M. Havelock, now Capt. 18th Regt—“In the 
combat at Cawnpore, Lieut. Havelock was my aide-de-camp. The 64th 
bad been much under artillery fire, from which it had severely suffered. 
The whole of the infantry were lying down in line, when, perceiving that 
the enemy had brought out the last reserved gun, a 24-pounder, and 
were rallying round it, I called up the regiment to rise and advance. 
Without any other word from me, Lieut. Havelock placed himself on 
his horse, in front of the centre of the 64th, opposite the muzzle of the 
gun. Maj. Stirling commanding the regt. was in front, dismounted, but 
the Lieut. continued to move steadily on in front of the regt. at a foot 
apy on his horse. The gun discharged shot until the troops were with- 

a short distance, when they fired grape. In went the corps, led by the 
Lieut., who still steered steadily on the ‘s muzzle until it was 
mastered by a rush of the 64th.”—(Ex. of a tel. from the late Maj-Gen. 
ry of avelock, to the Com.-in-Chief in India, Cawnpore, August 

8, 1857. 

9th Lancers—Privates Hancock and Purcell—* The lam 
to say, were saved, but a waggon of Maj. Scott’s often wae some Py 
I mast not fail to mention the excellent conduct of a Sowar of the 4 
Irr. Cay. and two men of the 9th Lancers. Privis. Hancock and Purcell, 
who, when my horse was shot down, remained by me throughout, One 
ofthese men and the Sowar offered me their horses, and I was dragged out 
by the Sowar’s horse. Pri. Hancock was severely wounded, and Brivese 
Parcells horse was killed under him. The Sowar’s name is Roopur 
Khoa” of a let. from Brig. J. H. Grant, C.B., Com. Cay. Brig. of 
the Field Force, to the Dep.-Asst. Adj.-Gen. of Div. Dated Camp, Delhi, 
Jane 22, 1867.— War Office, Jan. 15. 


Colonel Inglis has been promoted to the rank of Major-General for his 
fortitude and gallantry in the defence of Lucknow.—Col. Eden, Commdt. 
at Chatham, by the demise of Lieut.-Gen. W. Smelt, C.B., has been pro- 
moted to the rank of Maj.-Gen.--Six Russian guns, captured at Sebasto- 
pol in 1855, having been supplied with gun carriages, have been des- 

tcbed from Woolwich Arsenal to Salisbury, Wells, Scarborough, Eves- 
i Ripon, and Cardiff.—Cel. Bell, Insp. Field Officer at Liverpool, has 
sent off, within the last three months, 4000 men, to join their respective 
corps, exclusive of | tee numbers forwarded direct to head-quarters from 
out-stations in the district.—Lieut. Kirkland, the commanding officer of 
the Northumberland 5th Fusiliers, stationed at Newcastle and Tynemouth, 
which numbers 1,000 aes has received orders to hold the corps in 
readiness for service. he destination of the battalion Is understood to 
be Malta, to relieve the 71st Highland Light Infantry, under orders to 
proceed overland to India.—By the promotion of Capt. Shakespear, R.A., 
commanding the Cadets’ Co. in the Mil. Acad. at Woolwich, the command 
of the company has devolved on Capt. Williams, 10th batt, R.A.—It is 
intended to raise and organise a special and distinct corps of rifle in- 
structors, in order to supply the whole of the regiments and depot bat- 
talions with efficient instructors In the use of the Enfield rifle.—Col. Jas. 
Stuart, a retired Lieut.-Col. of the 85th Foot, during a state of tem 
rary insanity, has committed suicide by shooting himself through the 
head.—Brig. Grant, C.B., of the 9th Lancers, who defeated the Gwalior 
mutineers at Seraighaut, on the Ganges, accompanied his regiment to 
India in 1842, He served during the war in China as Brig.-Maj. to Gen. 
Lord Saltoun. As Maj. he served with distinction at Sobraon in 1846, 
and in the second war in 1848 and 1849 he commanded his regiment in 
those com including the passage of the Chenab at Ramouggur, 
where the gallant Havelock, brother of the brave hero, fell. He 
took part at Chilllanwallab, and was t at the battle of Goojerat,— 
The pean and American Steam Navigation Co.’s steamer Jason, Capt. 
pate alle py he mag Ps fm Co. for the con’ of 
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| tion of a letter to this designation, or, in other words, the epithet of | about to gratify him, though we see some nds for contesting th 
New Books. “ Ebn Hharam,”—*“ Child of Shame’’—applied to Hassan by a young aed for, mixed up with a French Geaeae ame are some things - 
About two months ago we noticed the publication, in Paris, of Der- | ee. me jntacement sot a, (nach petenag ee & ey oy tyty Jacintha’s Frosh idioms—* What's up now ?” for exam- 

i general | letter in the vicinity of the o! eground of the Homo-ousians an e, and “ ‘ou see any green in my cye, my youn ntleman ?”’ Mr. 
miéres Camm de P. J. de Béranger, repeating s few semerks upen | Homoiousians) for two volumes of adventure of the romantic type, and | Reade bas really shown so much ability a ecnateneed of his French 
them from French papers, and quoting two very charming extracts, Za) which Hassan encounters in his search for bfs neglected parent. Fortu-| colour that we should prefer not to poiut to such exceptional patches. 
Prisonniére and Adieu !, which we hope some of our readers have treasured | nately, Hassan has a knowledge of horseflesh, and can ride like Rustum, | Moreover, if we must engage with his contentiousness, we shall take oc- 
, in memory or scrap-book. The volume, then just issued in Paris, is now | and, as he has ~ ew pen Bene of being — a poy we with him on a matter of more importance to him 

= ‘ Ste t ve, generous, chivalric, gentle, courteous, susceptible, &c., he makes | as a literary artist. 

in many hands; and we have of course read it—with the interest belong way through all the difficulties which are adapted to bring out such qua-| His story is French enough } so French, in fact, that some of its cir- 
ing to every thing that comes from such a source, butnot, we must own, | jities in a way which leaves no excitement or anxiety to the reader. He | cumstances cowe into competition with the trial of Madame Jeufosse, 
with the same ecstatic delight which the poet has heretofore given us. is as faultless and fortunate as the hero of a fairy extravaganza, and, | The Baroness de Beaurepaire, a widowed lady of ancient family, strong- 
The contents are ninety-four new pieces. Ten or a dozen of these are | though he does take to the road in an interval of despairing love, he ef-| minded and stiffened by her predilections for the old régime, is living at 

, extremely beautiful, and sustain the poet’s reputation. The remainder | fects his robberies in such a style of gentle courtesy, he has such a splen- | her chiteau in Brittany with two daughters, on means which barely suf- 


did contempt for gold and abhorrence of unnecessary violence, that in| fice to keep them from starving, about the date of Napoleon’s e iti 
will bear no comparison whatever with the products of his full-blown | his worst rd Pen Arab bandit he is a combination of Bayard and | ° pv tay Soap dir Tagg She, con pe magne 


| to Egypt. The young ladies her daughters, Josephine and Laure, who 
genius, ere its powers had in any way succumbed to the effects of age or| Fenelon. In his other capacities he rides untameable horses, exposes | are both of them beauties, are devoted to each other with a love surpass- 


é ; ; ; i rth | cheating ents, confounds ing interpreters, throws “ gigantic | ing the love of women—at all events for companions of their own fair 
exhenaticn. On esa Speed, te eee wony piyueat Gaeees wrestlers with terrific force,” Feats the most eminent pete BO gos gender. The former had been engaged to : young French officer, 
thereupon, occurs this line : the jecred, and deals such cuts and thrusts that on one oécasion he com- | Camille Dujardin, of whom nothing has been heard for a considerable 
Amis, moi, j'ai perdu ma verve. fam “cone hie: his one pe ae en ympen yy Oe his) — wand + rte eae — upon apparently good —— that he 
: : feet. He himself jests at scars, and walks about for days with a broken | has dese is colours and taken service with the Spaniards. He is 
He had playfully said and sung the neque’ thing scores of times, aod ina dagger blade deep in his shoulder, regarding it as {f it were a thorn | therefore looked upon as dead in the eye of Cupid, while in the meantime 
variety of forms ; it was a maarerism with him. But now we first re-| prick, “ His manacles snap like whipcord ;” half the firearms in Egypt | two other officers—Raynal, the commandant of the district, who “has the 
cognise the justice of his regrets for the past, though his good sense, | are discharged at him, but their bullets only graze him ; with cahocakew- chic Bonaparte visibly stamped upou him,” and his young subordinate, De 
shrewdness, manliness, geniality, and amiability, prevented to the last | ing at him at every corner he receives only flesh wounds ; and with all | la Rividre, » susceptible Autinous—come within the range of the young 
th lication, in his thi hie eatehhs this heroic prowess and more than heroic luck he combines, as we have | ladies’ attractions. De la Rividre strives for an introduction, but, call- 
¢@ application, in Lis case, of his own lively reirain ; already implied, “the modest aud gentle demeanour of one of nature’s | ing on the Baroness, is informed that she receives none but old acquaint- 
Ah! que les vieux, | nobility.” ances in the apo grief of the family and of the pe ve So he him- 
Sout enneyeux ! In the calmer hours of this noble personage he recites Arab romances | self waives his Republican faith to the extent of going to church, and 
Ne rien faire est ce qu'ils font mieux. in a style that is wonderfully fascinating, and he avenges one bewitched | hauntathe damsels in their walks in a respectful attitude of despairing 
The great draw-back, or difference between what was written and what | maiden and rescues another by the further accomplishment of smimming | adoration. Finally, he makes the acquaintance of their servant Jacintha, 
is, may be put in few words. Béranger’s name and fame have been won like a water-apaniel. He is a to blue eyes and an agony and | the sole remaining adherent of the family, and, learning from her the 
» may Sep delirium to eyes of a darker hue, and yet his principles are so excellent | particulars of their straitened circumstances, devotes the larger part of 
by his Songs ; these compositions can in few instances be classed as such. | (hat he jumps an immeasurable height into the Nile to escape the impro- | his income to secretly putting purses of gold in their way about the 
They are Odes, rhymed Essays, thoughts set forth in verse. They are Lor ayy 4.1 a ey ary which nh an al poe om : So sin- — be the oi. ~ this err be pl > cut bn at hol- 
i ; | gle are his affections that he grows pale with most un-Oriental appre- | low oak tree, and his intentions are frustra y the young ladies them- 
eet bre gat ge b apinarer ty nye Coadien at having any other arte than his Egyptian “ Amina,” ry“ selves, who return him the purses with expressions of grateful apprecia- 
g in plaintive humour and gentle conceits ; ere are few, I" | who, “ partly owing to the gentleness of her own disposition, and partly | tion, &c, On the strength of this introduction, and with the assistance 
any, which would be set to music for the drawing-room, chaunted in the to the care which Fatimeh Khanum, who was an unusually sensible | of the conniving soubretée, Jacintha, he makes way in the graces of Ma- 
cabaret, or hummed at the peasant-woman’s spinning-wheel. The very | woman ap oar ofrne = taken = ~ a | ~ quite , y eaeyray ok a sae oF po = — eae ney 
= v gon of her sex, er he ap ates, without observ that he | ¢Y & ‘ones by his exertions to save her chAteau from 
a characteristic and so 7 wanting —— 4 pewret Bé re te on amiable and assoup! bod young English lady, Emily | the claws of a harpy notary, While he is engaged in sogodelin this 
ger was wont to concentrate the very essence of his thought, meets One | Thorpe, to a life of single blessedness and to the unconsolatory reflection | extrication of her estate, Raynal, his commandant, unconscious of his de- 
but occasionally. In short, there is no concealing it, the reader's heart | that the handsomest young Guardsmen of her time are, with all the ad-| *ign, and having money to invest, buys the estate which the notary is 
is not stirred within him by these new effusions, as it has been by the ve- | vantages of complete personal equipment, “not to be compared with | forcing toa sale, and thereupon arises a complication, from which the 
ritable Chansons. Hassan, Child of the Pyramid.” Of course be recovers his father, and of | parties are relieved by the hyper-French disinteresteduces of this soldier 
The publish 4 . h course by means of an amulet, and his fathor is also of course bravo, | with the chic Bonaparte. 

@ pu er, Mr. Perrotia, the literary legatee of Béranger, has as- affectionate, and respectable. His mother turns out to be that “well-| Inetead of turning out the ladies, he yields to their tears, and pro- 
signed dates to these novelties, with,’ we think, somewhat questionable | informed’ personage, the Fatimeh Khanum, who had all along been un-| Poses to leave them in possession by becoming a son to the baroness 
advantage. They range from 1834 to 1851, thus giving an average of | consciously educating a bride for her neglected son. All his friends, =e ony md her daughter Josephine, who is now disengaged, yet 
less than half-a-dozen to each year; bat It should be remembered that | Without exception, are also worthy and well intentioned, and it is re-| with whom he does not ro © be in love nor propose to consummate 

year 5 : “| markable how invariably, and with how little explanation, he and they | bis marriage, as he is himself just on the point of starting for Egypt. 
during this interval—which covered the veteran’s sojourn at Tours | appreciate each other. Mehemet Ali takes a strong interest in him for | Before the marriage is solemnized, however, he inquires of her sister 
and Fontainebleaa—ten of his daintiest effusions of this date ap- | nearly killing one of his servants, and ultimately promotes and marrics | Laure, having been instigated thereto by an anonymous note, whether 
peared in the maguificent illustrated edition of his works, brought out | him for detecting and crushing a dangerous conspiracy. In due course | Josephine has or bas had a lover, 
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by M. Perrotin in 1847, Amongst these ten, mostly bearing the mark 
of raral associations, may be mentioned those exquisite gems, Colibri, 
Ia Grillon, Les Escargots, and Claire, Thus this new collection is denuded 
of a portion of what rightly pertains to it, with which it cannot afford to 
part.—But enough. Rather than damn one of our prime favourites with 
any more faint praise, let us pick out a scrap here and there, worthy of 


Hassan is made General of Division in Syria, and if bis luck continued | 
at the same ratio he would about this time be Viceroy of Exypt, unless | 
there are many Egyptians to compete with him, which the admiring 
reader may reasonably question, 

In short, as the circumstances we have mentioned indicate, Hassan is 
not a child of the Pyramid at all, but the arbitrary child of Mr, Murray's 
imagination, and, though passages in his history are “ founded upon 
Egyptian facts,” nothing could be more unlike an Egyptian fact than his 


On this polat Laure equivocates, 
which is White Lie the first, and which begins to work its consequences 
when Camille Dujardin turns up as an escaped and wounded prisoner, 
instead of a traitor, waile Raynal, on the strength of that white lie, has 
married Josephine, and a few minutes afterwards is en route for Bgypt. 
When Camille's real case is known, of course there are some tender pas- 
sages, rising to a pitch of agony upon both sides, between Josephine and 
Dujardin, Josephine fights for her consistency ag a wife, Dujardin for 
an admission of her love, Then Dujardin threatens to shoot her and 


his happler moments. And it is singular, that as among the best of them chersoter and mode of conductia Bmeel! from first ye last, Hoenn is rs coe make ng Bay mys, giurgea Se phy wy 
is the Adieu, already copied into these columns, so its equal may be found | !n truth the ideal of a medieval knight, the mirror of courtesy aud cou- | 
at the opening, under the title Plus de Vers, of which the second stanza | "E¢ M4 succesaful in love and war, od the banks of the Nile may | Instances, chat Raynel it killed in aotlon, whereupon, with a haste which 
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contains this delicious image : 


Dieu ne veut plas! Et, comme aux fins d’automne 

Le villageois, dans ses clos dépuuillés, 

Regarde encor si l'arbre en sa couronne 

Ne cache pas quelques fruits oublids, 

Je vais cherchant ; r cela je m'éveille ; 

Mais l'arbre est , fatigué des hivers. 

Qu’il manquera de fruits 4 ma corbeille ! 

Dieu ne veut plus que je fasse de vers. 

The Napoleonic souvenirs and lamentations are more numerous than 
striking. We prefer another string of the harp that is touched above : 

Je cultivais un coin de terre 
Dont les ombrages m’enchantaient. 
La, quand je rimais solitaire, 
Dans mes vers mille oiseaux chantaient. 
Me voila vieux ; plus rien n’éveille 
Ces neta jadis si peuplés. 
En vain }'echo préte l’oreille : 
Tous les oiseaux sont envolés. 


1 est, dites-vous, ce domaine ? 

! mes amis, c'est la chansons 
Ov mon vieil esprit, hors d haleine, 
Court battre en vain chaque buisson. 
De mes ans sur |'enclos modeste 
Les frimas sont accumul és ; 
Pas un roitelet ne me reste. 
Tous les oiseaux sont envolés. 


And if we give one specimen complete, it shall still belong to a simi- 
lar class, Les Voyages is in the vein which rans purest and clearest to 
the end. 

Viens, m’ont dit vingt chars rapides ; 
Bole spais, cltcs splendides, 
8 ‘ sp! ly 
Monts et , champs et déserts. 
Paisan it toate = Throndelles, 
Tu croiras, sur nos essieux, 
Que la terre a pris des ailes 
Pour passer devant tes yeux. 


Viens, me crie un beau navire, 
be homme eu 4 les —— ; 
oir en germe ue empire, 

Des ruines voir —" d 

Par un caprice de l’onde, 
Tu peux, voguant avec moi, 
Ajouter un nouveau monde 
A ceux dont le ndtre est roi. 


Tes astres je sais la route ; 
Viens, dit un aérostat, 

Monte a le ccleste voite 

Pour en juger mieux |'éclat. 
Sur maint probléme a résoudre, 
Dans mon vol audacieux, 
Viens, au-dessus de la foudre, 
Sonder l’abime des cieux. 


Partez tous. Ici je reste, 
Heareux d'un monde borne ; 


1 ombrages environné. 
nd la nuit étend son voile, 
qu'au ruisseau t 
Vient se mirer une étoile, 
Oh ! que l'anivers est grand ! ‘ 
It is not pleasant to speak disparagingly of anght written by so great 
a writer as Béranger. We will therefore only add that those, who limit 
their acquaintance with him to these Dernitres Chansons, will have but 
the very faintest idea of the range of his subtle intellect and the skill 
of bis masterly hand. ~ 
The Hon, Charles Augustus Murray, our Minister to Persia, is pretty 
well known in this country. It may be agreeable therefore to see what 
the Timer says of a novel recently written by him, the materials of which 
were evidently gathered together while he was British Consul General 


at Cairo, 

ny Sythe hw the Pyramid, an Egyptian tale by the Hon. C, A. 
Murray, ls a novel wot eatin Gum in qn Fepeet, for it ls evidently writ- 
ten with the object of displaying the author's tance with modern 
y jan incidents and manners, Hassan is of the “ Sons of the Tent,” 
as guished from the “ People of the Domicile,” and with a mystery 
attached to his birth is reared by an Arab Sheik, who, on account of the 
locality where he found or received Hassan from bis father, 
has bim “ Ebo Haram, or the Child of the ’ The addi- 


ford a background for his portrait, but they have little or nothing to do 
“with bis production, Mr. Murray is evidently conversant with Egyptian 
habits and peculiarities, but he has yoked his knowledge upon such points 
to an incongruous vehicle. Otherwise we have no doubt he might have 
written an entertaining, as be has here written in some particulars an 
interesting and instructive book, /assan may be worth including in the 
library of the traveller who goes up the Nile for reasons quite indepen- 
dent of its romantic story, but as a tale it is not in keeping with the in- 
formation it contains, It is sprinkled, by the way, with some — a 
“ana” about Mehemet Ali, some of them evidently personal remin 
cences of the author, such as these, for example :— 


“ | was surprised to find that this Mahmoudieh canal, although cut by the 
present Viceroy at an enormous cost of money and of human life, through a 
country perfectly flat, is as winding in its course as a path through a la’ ith. 
On asking Demetri, our dragoman, if be could explain the cause of this, he 
answered me by a story—for he has a story ready for almost every occasion. 
The very same question, he says, was lately put to Mohamed Ali by a French 
engineer travelling through Egypt. The Pasha, after a moment's reflection, 
said to the engineer,— 

“* Have ever seen rivers in Europe?’ 

“* Yes, Sir, many,’ was the reply. 

“* Are they straight or crooked in their course 7” 

“«* They are generally crooked, Sir.’ 

“ « Who made the rivers ?’ inquired the Pasha. 

“*« They were ane Allah,’ said the astonished engineer. 

“ « Then, Sir,’ concluded the Pasha, triumphantly, ‘do you expect me to know 
and to do better than Allah 7’ 

“ The _ engineer had no reply to make to this strange argument, so he 

ca) 


took bis leave and went his way. 
. . . ’ ° . . 

“ The attendan‘s having retired, the conversation on general topics was re. 
sumed ; and the Viceroy e to Mr. Thorpe some of the projects 
floating in his active brain for introductng various branches of manufacturing 
industry into Egypt; in reply to which Mr. en who, although by no 
means 8 political economist, was 6 mas of plain sense, pointed out to his 
Highnets the difficulties that he would o! ly have to encounter from the 
want of hands (the agricu’taral ulation of not a to cul- 
tivate the arable soil.) and also the absence of che two most important ele- 


ments of manufactaring ind , iron and coal. 

“* Ab!’ said the Pasha, laughing ; ‘1 know all that; I shall have difficul- 

ties; what can be done without difficulty? All my life 1 have been contendin; 
nst them ; 1 have alwa overcome them, and, Inshallah, I will do so still 


you see,’ he added, with increased animation,‘ ® canal that joins the Nile 

a few miles northward of this Y Mr. Thorpe had noticed it, but had not 

t of inquiring whither it led. ‘ Well, then,’ continued the Pasha, * that 
leads to a 


large village in the middle of the Delta, from which and from 
the neighbourin, it brings the produce down to the Nile. How do 
you think I that canal? You shall ' ee See aes 
on my way to Cairo from Alexandria, and, having determ to make a canal 
from the Nile to that v , L sent for the chief engineer of the province, and 
having given him the length, breadth, and depth of the canal required, | asked 
him in what space of time he would undertake to make it. H 
pen and his ,and, having made his calculations, he 
an order on the governor of pe yey 
undertake to it ina . My reply was a signal to my servants to throw 
him down and give him 200 blows y 
being — Ye to ~~ ¥ ia the order A the se 
re; | am gol to Upper . shall come r 
months. the canal is uot completed by the of my return you shall have 


300 more. 
“ In relating this story the Pasha’s e Jed, and he almost jumped from 
hia sitting posture with excitement as he added, rubbing his hands, ' By allah, 
the was © when I returned!” 
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Another novel also, which, unlike Mr. Murray's, is in every one’s 
hands, is thus fairly treated by the same critic, who by the way only 
hints the charge directly brought against Mr. Reade—namely, that his 
story of White Lie is taken bodily from a French play. But let the 
critic speak. 

We couple with this another reprint, also by a writer of considerable 
power, and who has various titles to bis rising popularity, yet who is 
ambitious to add to them gona display of versatility. Mr. Charles 
Reade, author of Newer Too to Mend, and of various other novels, tales, 
and plays, is, as he mye fighting his battle against monotony upon this 
occasion by the cote on of a French theme drawn from French sources 
pl gy ed with French idioma “on one principle of art.” He has 
al y ‘coloured Christie Johnstone Scotch on principle, and will 
colour his next tale German ;" and so ov, We suppose, through all the 
colours of the national rainbow. In the present instance he has lavished 
his French colour so much to his satisfaction on this particular novel of 
White Lies that he a in . gw with yy | a 
gance, ® comparison wit e “clever but te ) 
novelists,” As contrasted with there “ ‘talllborses of the Boulevards,” 
as he terms them, and who know nothing about France, he conceives that 
he has produced “a fair national portrait,” and he insists on this ar- 
gently, as if he wished bis critics to argue the question, We are not 























we suppose, under the circumstances, we must not complain of, Joseph- 
ine becomes in secret Madame Dujardin, — 7'his marriage is completely 
consummated, and Josephine ie rocking (fe result in a cradle when Ray- 
nal, who has been ascertained to be alive in the interim, suddenly peeps 
round the screen set to keep off the draught from the infant. Josephine 
sees him and faints ; Laure, whose function it is to tell the white lies for 
which Josephine suffers, claims the child as her own, and allows the in- 
dignant Raynal to sup that Dujardin is the father, Raynal and 
Dujardin next meet at the siege of a place which Mr. Reade elects to call 
Philipsburg, and Raynal calls upon his comrade to repair his wrong to 
Mademoiselle Laure, which Dujardin, mystified first, and subsequent 
disgusted, peremptorily refuses, whereupon they are on the point of figh 
ing. Dujardin, however, is charged to take a battery on the instant, 
and is supposed to be blown into atoms in consequence, but it turns out 
that he has again been taken prisoner, and, after Josephine, in a par- 
oxysm of remorse and sorrow, has made a clean breast of her secret to 
Raynal, and Raynal has got his own marriage annulled, with an ease 
for which we hope no liberties are taken with the French law of the per- 
iod, Dujardin himself reappear’, and Raynal sanctions his union with 
Josephine. Raynal himself retires after having thus accommodated all 
parties, and we come to the conclusion that “ white lies” may be a source 
of miechief, but that with every contrivance to coer their effect 
they are comparatively harmless when we have to with characters 
like his, In short, neither in reality nor romance did we ever encounter 
&@ more convenient than this officer with the chic Bonaparte, 
and Mr. Reade owed him all the French colour at his disposal, and has 
very Properly given him a share in the honours by recalling him to the 
stage on the fall of the ourtain. 
cursorily of this plot, we say, then, that it resembles closely 

the plot of a modern French drama in its method and elements. , The sa- 
crifice of probabilities to neatness of construction is here pushed to its 
very farthest limits, so much so that the difference between novels and 
life which to some extent tells t every work of fiction here widens 
to a gulf which imagination can ly traverse. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of such things as likely to happen, wherefore, as the purpose of the 
artist is not to burlesque, workmanship must be held to be artisti- 
cally.faulty. His error, moreover, is one which those who compose for 
the stage are particularly prone to commit. A dramatic plot of the 
modern school must be sufficiently complicated to sustain the situations 
which are the chief aim of the modern dramatist. Of those situations un- 
expectedness is the most moving quality, and the more the interest cul- 
minates the greater the surprise. Surprises are more freely obtained by 
the sacrifice of a and by a combination of inciden 
next to im le. Thus the dramatist runs to the length of his tether, 

rotected, however, by the rapidity of scenic succession, which barely 
eaves the spectator a moment for consideration. But it is otherwise 
with the novelist, and he must be content with less license in cOfse- 
quence. His audience can interrupt the performance at their pleasure, 
and discuss at their ease the demands on their credulity. Though this 
distinction is perfectly simple and obvious, it is one which the novelist 
who is at the same time a Tramatist is apt to forget in the confusion of 
his double functions, and which we conceive has been completely for- 
gotten in this instance by Mr. Reade. For example, the chief situations 
of the present story turn on three reports from the theatre of war, which 
are all of them successively found out to be untrue ; on such a series of 
symmetrical mistakes or falsehoods, amounting together to the g' 
improbability, Mr. Reade rests his chance of beguiling his reflective 
readers. 

Of course, we do not mean exclusively, for Mr. Reade is ingenious in the 
exhibition of character and very adroit in the management of dialogue. 
Yet even here he is impolled, by his desire to startle us, to attempt ef- 
fects which are unbecoming a novelist. Like the fat boy in /’elwick, he 
wants to make our flesh creep, and he diedains no means to this end, how- 
ever insignificant. Exclamations in large capitals, irregular dealings 
with # and notes of admiration ad libitum are ry 4 the resources of 
a bill ; yet employed as they are vo freely by Mr. Reade, they are 
only the outward and visible signs of bis literary perversity. Its spir tual 
essence consists in a propensity to rush upon us suddenly with something 
shocking, or at least perplexing to our moral sense. © is always con~ 
triving my springing little traps, exploding lueifers, or discharging 
without notice contents of his shower-bath. His characters are not 
unfolded to our eyes gradually and clearly ; but, without preparation or 
a note of warning, their foibles or vices are suddenly , finshed, 
as it were, on our astonished gaze ns if by the bull’s-eye of a policeman’s 
lantern. Now, a novelist is not — to be always on the look-out to 
detect or capture some imaginary delinquent, If he watches his charac- 
ters in a sort of diaguise and jumps out u them to the 
of the reader from some sharp turaing or dark corner, the reader in tura 
may ask t.: ace his warrant, or authority as @ detective, from the Repub- 
lic of Lettcra, We ourselves dispute either its existence or validity, and 
infer that Mr, Reade is exoeedi ——— words, that his art 
is by no means legitimate. He & very conscientions writer, 
and may rightly conceive that fiction is his beat, bat to go ou his beat is 
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torally in the «pirit of n “ bobby” ts below the capacity of his mind and 
the dignity of his vocation. 

One more stricture we will add, for critics must be stringent occasion. | 
ally if they are to do what on their side they conceive to be their duty. | 
Mr. Reade ie much ft to undue emphasis, and offends against good 
taste by hie desire of intengification. “ The Baroncas will receive you as 
a glacier the polar star,,..... Edouard Rividre stood at the door, with 
something like an ice javelin running the length of his backbone,”’ &eo. 
Though occasionally this propensity conducts him to a vivid image. | 
“ Colonel Dujardin walked quickly down between tho two lines, looking | 
with his flery eye into the men’s eyes on his right. Then he came bac 
on the other side, and as be went be lightéd those men’s eyes with his 
own. Jt was a torch passing along a line of ready —_ But what can be 
more in King Cambyses vein, or io worse taste than the following pas- 
sage, where the rasoally notary is threatening the baroness? 

“* Twillway Beaurepaire iamine! Begone from it!’ 

“« When he uttered these terrible words, each of which was a blow with a 
blud, to the b , the old lady, whose courage was not equal to her 

rit, shrank over the side of her armchair and cried piteously, ‘ He 
reatens me! he threatens me! | am frightened!’ and put up her trembling 
hands, so suggestive was the notary’s eloquence of physical violence, Then 
his brutality received an unexpected check, Imagine that a sparrow hawk had 
soized a trembling pigoon, and that a Royal falcon swooped, and with one light- 
ning-like atroke of be y and wing buffeted him away, and there he was on his 
ime gaping an glaring and grasping at nothing with his claws, So awiftand 
i t far more terrible and majestic, Josephine de Beaurepaire came 
from her chair with one gesture of her body between her mother and the notary, | 
who was advancing on her with arma folded in a brutal menacing way—not | 
Josephine we have seen her, the calm languid beauty, bat the Demoiselle de 
up-—not her own only, but all 


Heaurepaire—her great heart on fire—her 
the blood of all the De Beaurepaires j¢ as ashes with groat wrath, her ape 
eyos flaring, and her whole panther-like body ready either to spring or strike. 
dare to insult her, and before me! = Arritre m le! or I soil ~~ 
your face! And her hand waa up with the word, up, up, higher it 
than ever a hand was lifted before, And if he had hes one mo- 
I believe it would have come down ; and if it had he would have to 
feot before it : not under its wae the lightning is not heavy—but under 
soul that would have «track with it; bat there was no need: the to 
and the flaming eye and the swift rush 
three steps and nearly fell down. | She followed him as he went, strong in 
that momeat as Hercules, beautiful and terrible as Michael driving Satan. He 
dared not, or rather he could not stand before her; he writhed and cowed and 
recoiled all down the room, while she marched upon him. Then the driven ser- 
pent biased as it wriggied away.” 
It is due to Mr, Reade to add that this fustian explosion, as far as his 
resent work is concerned, is » specimen unique. He has ranted fear- 
lly elaewhere, but it is never too late to mend. He has a capacity for bet- 
ter things if he could write “ Christie Johnstone,” or gather so much 
Australian colour on his pallet as went to the character of Jacky, the 
Australian savage ; and even bere, with all their imperfections on their 
head, there is a tender grace about his Laure and Josephine which be- 
gailee our attention from their green-room perplexities. 


ee 


Hine Arts. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 

Lord Stanhope bas done many a good thing in bis time, but scarcely 
one thing better than the suggestion of a National Portrait Gallery. 
The collection of twenty-three portraits already formed, by purchase, 
donation and bequest, occupies the first floor of a handsome house, 29, 
Great George Street, formerly Dr. Lushington’s, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of St, James’s Park. The increase in the number of the 

tures, hitherto very gradual, must depend mainly upon what may ha: 
pen to be in the market, and the - that may be attached, in the 
of those who have ancestral portraits to spare, to the locating 
in perpetual safety, allied with honour, prominence, and public 
distinction, The first consideration which guides the Trustees in the ad- 
mission of a portrait is the importance or worthiness of the individual 
ey oy j secondly, the oo and authenticity of the likeness ; 
let the artistic merits of the picture, although no means disre- 
garded, cannot be thought of until the above-named preliminaries be 

clearly catablished. 


The first picture acquired by the National Portrait Gallery is the cele- 

Shakepeare, known as the Chandos Portrait. It was see 

the late Lord Ellesmere, one of the originally constituted of 

and, as « picture embracing associations of the highest import- 

fa becomes singularly appropriate as a comment. Its history is well 
nown, 

The first te made was an interesting portrait of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh from Downton House, where it bad been seen and described by Au- 
._ picture is on pannel, and represents the hero in a white satin 

and black cloak with fur collar richly trimmed with pearls, The 
given by may | —— very fairly with the original, 
that he made his notes from memory. 

t of Speaker Lenthall, painted on canvas, with an more 
jon of a subsequent date, affords a striking contrast to that of Raleigh. 
he Speaker of the Long Parliament shows, both in his own severe te: 

and the prim treatment on the part of the artist, an unmis 
influence of the times in which be lived ; nor could a greater 
contrast be devised than that which is again presented in the next pur- 
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obased pioture—for we propose to take them, as far as can be ascertained, 
in the order in which they were acquired—George Frederic Handel, 


re with full round face, set off by a stiffly powdered George 
wig. Hudson, the master of Reynolds, painted this picture, 
which resem’ with the exception of gloves and cane in the right 
hand, the celebrated full-length which was commissioned by Mr, Jennens, 
still at Gopsall, The eyes look full at the tator, but nothing is ob- 
servable in them to Ney the blindness which terminated the eminent 
poser’ career, The lavender sult trimmed with gold and powdered 
wig give = ——e an Gon to the picture which most contempo- 
portraits are a, 

a Any to Handel, we find the hard, large features of Dr. Parr, the for- 
midable critic and well-remembered pedagogue. With pen in one hand 
and paper in the other he looks steadily at the spectator. His bushy 
eyebrows conceal 
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musician, « three-quarter portrait, who sits in all the pomp of 
oan cane, ruffles, and aelocemmned hat under arm, a Ao ber of J 


tional interest from having formerly been in the possession of the Cum- 
berland family. 

Two very important pictures of eminent statesmen, presented by their 
respective descendants, claim especial attention ; both were painted by 
Sir bpm d Kneller, and both were represented in thelr coronation robes. 
Lord Torrington, a large full-length portrait, with shipping in the dis- 
tance, Is a really effective piece of painting. The first Lord Stanhope, 
a three-quarter portrait, holding his coronet, is also a clear and bold 

—~ of colouring, and of this class one of the bost to be seen of Kneller’s 

and, 

The only female portrait which as yet graces the collection ia La Belle 
Hamilton, afterwards Comtesse de Grammont, from Strawberry Hill, by 
Eckhardt, favourite paloter, and much employed by Horace Walpole. 
This picture is mentioned in bis“ Description of Strawberry Hill,” as a 
copy from Lely, and greatly resembles that master’s fine picture at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, where she is represented as St. Catherine, Elizabeth 
Hamilton narrowly ercaped being left bebind when Grammont was sud- 
Cony called away to France, The lady's brothers pursued him to the 
coast, and entering his chamber, sald “ Monsieur, have you forgot no- 
thing?” Pardon, gentlemen!” was bis reply,“ I forgot to marry 

our sister!’ He returned immediately, and La Belle Hamilton became 
Jomtesse of Grammont, 

A heavy-featured portrait of Huskisson, whose melancholy death in 
1850 is more immediately r bered than his eminent political qualifi- 
cations, affords a full example of the position Art is liable is bold in 
collections of this nature, A worse — ane artistically speaking, 

othwell ; 





can hardly be imagined than this of still the likeness is at- 
tested, and portrals of Huskisson are extremely rare ; all others that are 
known of him may be regarded as unattainable, 

Art, however, is at meridian in the next, a large unfinished portrait of 
Wilberforce, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. @ head is fluished completely 
in his best style, the coat and arms vigorously sketched in with chalk upon 
the dark brown canvas, sufficiently at least to show how the painter in- 
tended to treat the subject. It indicates the champion of anti-slavery 
seated naturally with one elbow leaning on the arm of the chair, an eye- 
glaes in hand, his left hand hanging over the other side of the chair. 
nevolence as well as firmness is clearly traceable in the face, and the 
whole conception contrasts wonderfully with the painful and degrading 
exhibition insoribed with his name in Westminster Abbey. This picture 
was generously bequeathed by the late Sir Harry Inglis, and may be re- 

: * as - of the most important acquisitions of modern Art, formed 
y the nation, 

The portrait of a distinguished Royal Academician also marks the 
commencement of, we trust, a long line of illustrious painters, A capi- 
tal portrait of Thomas Stothard, by James Green, will command atten- 
tion from the truthful rendering of the venerable dignified countenance. 
It on | belonged to Rogers, the poet, and bas been liberally pre- 
sented to the nation by J. H. Anderdon, Eeq., the well-known connoisseur 
and oollector of works of Art, 

An es view of a small-featured, French-looking personage, 
very pale and quizzical, is a bust-portrait of Spencer Perceval. is 
foreign-looking picture, by Joreph, was also bequeathed by Sir Robert 
Inglis, together with a small full-length water-colour drawing by Rich- 
mond, representing Lord Sidmouth, kaown — as Speaker Addin 
ton. In this, although an early work of our portrait-painter, we ace evi- 
dence of all those peculiar powers of expressing individual character 
which belong to his most mature period. 

The clergy are represented by Archbishop Wake and Bishop Warbur- 
ton, the former a large three-quarter sitting portrait from the Wake 
family in Northamptonshire, displays s very peculiar countenance, 
interesting, at least, to those who are acquainted with writings in reply 
to Bossuet, as author of “ The Church of England and its Convocations,” 
and the designer of a union between the English and Gallican Churches. 
The painter is su to be T. Gibson,—but, as far as artistic considera- 
tions extend, little need be done to rescue it from well-merited oblivion. 


Bishop Warburton, whose mild countenance scarcely corres with 
the expression in the engraving which was published of him, or the 
known character of the author of “The Divine Legation of Moses,” closes 


the series for the present. 


Sa. or Rane Avcroorarns.—A sale of autographs took place on 
Wednesday at the auction rooms of Bangs & Co., Park-row. If they 
were genuine, those which virtuosi would most late were d 


of for emall sums, while the comparatively unimportant, being mostly 


those of living men, or those so ooecnlly deceased that their handwriting | mand the 


was by no means a rarity, prices unwarranted by the circum- 
stances. Thus, a Leigh Hunt brought $1 50, and ‘Tom Moore $3 75, 
while the Earl of Sou pton, Treasurer of Charles IL, in 1661— 
son to that Earl of Southampton who gave Shakespeare £1,000, and hob- 
and-nobbed with Ben Jonsva, was estimated at no more than $1. King 
Henry VIIL, of many wives, “ Bluff King Hal,” tor a letter of eight lines 
in length, aay brought $2 to the auctioneer's hammer. Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, friend of the poet Alexander Pope, was sacrificed for 75 
cents. Mary Russell Mitford sold for 75 cents ; the Duke of Wellington, 
in a very characteristic letter, for 65 cents ; George Cruikshank Doyle, 
the former artist of /’unch, Sir Henry Bishop, the musical composer, and 
Albert Smith, the autbor and showman, for 37) cents, Ruskin, the Ox- 
ford oun, and Arthur Helps, the man who writes Essays in the In- 
tervals of Business, were appreciated at 50 cents each, while Lord 
Shaftesbury, grandfather of him of the Characteristics, a prominent mem- 
ames the Seoond’s Cabinet, was valued no higher, As for the 
Karl of Mornington, Thurlow and other statesmen 
George III.’s reign, just one shilling each was their value, not unre- 
luctantly knocked down by the relentless auctioneer.. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole =e only 25 
timated at three times that amount. 


lowed the very rare autograph of Sackville, the t who wrote the 
“ Induction” to the “ Mirrour for Magistrates’’—the great allegorical 
to Spenser's “ Faéry Queen”—to be three- 


poem sacrificed for 
Li id dollar, © sua si bona norint.—N. ¥. Times. 


Crawrorp's Starve of Amentca.—But the most sublime of all his 
colossal embodiment of America. It is the figure of a 

woman erect with majesty, robed to the feet, and swayed with an inde- 
e, triumph and are ; 

e it make it stern awful. It 
petenen of the fod with the unscleasng to 
nee w e unre e- 

41. i covered Wha hlimotonte ra of 
ie, W plu , ng ward, blends with 
ed bair, The M ht hand rests upon the hilt of a 

The left band holds a 
embossed with stare, It is to be cast in 
bronze and to stand on the summit of the dome, This is the work that 
it is preéminently bis grand- 
of his fame. 


creations is the 


soribable grace. The face is filled with 
yet the daring and power which 
seem like a concentration of the 
narotti, comprising the omn! 

crees of the prophet, The bead 
which cowers an 

masses of richly-bra‘ 
sword, the point of which is at feet. 
wreath, and rests on a able 
received the last touches from his hand, and 
est conception, It is fitting that it should stand as the climax 
—Eulogy of Crawford, delwered at the Century Club, by Thomas Hicks, 


Aw Enauisnan'’s Propuxcy or Crawrorp'’s Fawe.—“ If Crawford is 
sustained in his art and keeps his health he will be the first of modern 
sculptors ; nay, an American may rival Phidias. He has completed the 


ges, even in the mold, 
compare to the Apollo. Gibson, and cold in praise, spoke of it to 


eminence in the art. I know that 


model of his Orpheus, which some of the best 








gots & stern dark eye, but a curl or smile on the 
mouth ind some lenity at least towards the trembling tyros when 
subjected to his soan. The character of the man is unmistakeably writ- 
his countenance. Dawe, the painter of Russian notoriety, has 
ited bim in a silk damask morning gown with a bead-gear 
A looks like Py seeeenp, whilst ae n bas pro- 
voking! appearance of a clay pipe at first sight. ture is 
strikingty illustrative, but not a one. How different the next, 
hy, the dramatist. good-na- 
bird, is reat an ro 

, iso opir ma, 
the most successful renderings of natural chasactee 
the collection. This picture came from one of the 
Thrale family, at Streatham. The mild but discerning features of Horne 
Tooke are well = by Hardy. It will afford especial interest to 
all who delight in “ Diversions of Purley.’ This picture was en- 
gaged by Anker Smith, but the earnestness of the expression was not 

tely rendered. 

. Mead, the distinguished physician, and especial favourite of the 
George the d, stands here ina attitude, with band 
on table amid papers ; @ three-quarter picture by Allan Ramsay, son of 
the author of “ The Gentle Shepherd,” moderate as a picture, but of 
authenticity sufficiently satisfactory. The best portrait of this eminent 
man is a full-length by the same artist in the Foundling Hospital. The 
statesman a Karl of Oxford, painted by Kneller, and obtained 
from the Hon. Miss Harley, a descendant of the Earl, is a characteristic 


srocimen of the hard and somewhet mechanical manipalation of the da f° 
features. however, accord ee with other known authentic 
traita of this nobleman. The pale delicate features of Wyndham, 
Hor of the Exchequer under Queen Anne, are faithful portrayed 
by Highmore, who was au artist of considerable eminence to his time, 
and was distinguished also as a writer both on painting and perspective. 
= pictures from Richardson’s “ Pamela” are onally to be met 
w 


the picture affords a 


ing unfinished in some of the subordinate 
saalpahedion It has also 


luable clue to the artist's system of 


Thorwaldsen (himself the greatest of modern names, not even exceptin 
Canova) has e: the same opinion, and esteems Crawford as bh 
successor in the severe classic style of scul vo o's 


; I send 
you some li ic engravings of the At Mr. R.’s and else- 
where in London, I have shown the t to the t admiration of all 


who saw it. But Crawford is strug, 
cans who visit Rome follow names, 


for 


honest entspirit, * * * 
eminent of our times. I only wish he were an Eo 
i ent but natural formation of his views of art, bis boldness 

i , and, withal, his real diffidence, and desire 
vance his intellect and powers. He is the artist who, 
most struck me in all our ings on the Continent ; 
above, as you will know who know me, from admiration 
merit. He lives on a crust, and aid at this critical moment 
Se eran © tn — Lay from Mr. Kenyon (1839), quoted 








their calibre, of 


cents, while Charles Dickens and Bulwer were ew 
And the bidders of these sums for 
the handwriting of men who are still living, and may live for years, al- 
























— . The moneyed Ameri- 
as yet know not the rising merit 
of their countryman. Crawford has the merit of virtuous habits, and an 
We shall live to see him the most 


— 
The most delightful part of his mind is the bed tm the 


an Sanre Cuareitx at Pants.—The Sainte Chr pelle, not far from 
urs, 


Pres, which for its size and beauty nearly equals that of Sainte Chapelle, 
Sainte Chapelle is not great, but it is much admired, and affords a 
how much sublimity may be attained with small dimensions, It will not 
= in beauty of its kind to any of the most famous churches of France, 
ts construction is not a little remarkable, It consists of an upper and 
lower chapel ; the latter at present is on atelier for the restorers, me 
and glass paloters ; but a spiral stalroase in one of the towers conduct 
us to the celebrated chapel, where a profusion of splendour almost daz- 
zlon—where very magnificent painted-glass windows, of the 13th and 
15th centuries, throw their magical tints over the interior, exceedingly 
rich with colours and gold; the ribs and stars of the qroining are picked 
out in vermillion and gold, on a blue ground; much of the surface Is 
sown with fleurs-de-lis in gold, as was a common habit at the timo in royal 
and religious buildings. Nothing can be imagined more elegant than 
its golden spire, most carefully elaborated, rising from the high roof and 
glittering in the blue sky. It bas all the delicacy we see in goldsmiths’ 
work. It was sald that Raoul, the goldsmith, directed the exection of 
the ornaments. This architectural gem St. Louis purchased for placing In 
it certain relics he collected in Venice and Palestine. They had not yot 
begun the moralc pavement. The restorations, directed by Leduc and 
Lassus, evince great care, patience, and skill. 7’he Builder, 





Poncreation.—The worst punctuated paper that comes under our no- 
tice (A.) is the London , despite the masterly writing which 
adorns its columns. In one of its long articles on Artillery, we have just 
met with this sentence, “ The principle of the rifle offered an obvious 
suggestion for the proper means of working out the foregoing problem, 
but then for artillery rifling by grooves would not do without the use of 
a’pliant metal in the projectile, and the coat of lead rendered’ its applica- 
tion to the pu impracticable.’ The desire to avoid an excessive use 
of stops leads in this case to confusion; and generally, in the J'imes, to 
needless trouble on the reader's part. How much more palpable the mean- 
ing of the above words would be, if their ey a {thus, “ The prin- 
ciple of the rifle offered an obvious suggestion the proper meaus of 
working out the foregoing problem: but then, for ariillery, rifling by 
grooves would not do, without the use of a pliant metal in the 
tile; and the cost of lead rendered its application to that purpose 
practicable.” 


Racust. ; Tumreen at Tasie.—Shortly after Rachel had returned 
from Egypt, and while she was living at a villa in the environs of Mont- 
pellier, she was visited by Ponsard the poet, and Arséne Houssaye, when 
she recalled to them an ominous circumstance. “ You remember the 
dinner we had with Victor Hugo,” said she to her former manager, 
“when Angelo was revived ? You remember also that we were thirteen 
in number? There were Hugo and his wife ; yourself and your wife ; Re- 
becca andI; Girardin and his wife ; Gerard de Nerval ; ’radier ; Alfred 
de Musset ; Perrée of the Siécle, and Count D'Orsay. Well! Reckon up to- 
day; where are these thirteen guests? Victor Hugo and his wife are at Jer- 
sey; your wile is dead ; my poor Rebecca is dead; Gerard de Nerval, Pra! 
dier, Musset, Perrée and Count D'Orsay—all are dead—and as for my- 
self......let us not — anymore about that. Girardin and toe 
are the only remaining ones. Adieu my friends; but never laugh at 
the number thirteen at table.— Courrier des FE 


tats Unis. 








Honsr-Tasina Exrraonprary.—On the 13th of January, at Windsor, 
Mr, J. S. Rarey, from the United States of America, had the honour of 
exhibiting before Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, and the pegel Family 
and suite, in the riding-house, bis miraculous power over the horse. Se- 
veral animals were selected as subjects of his experiments. He com- 
menced with a wild colt, 18 months old, ery! to the Prince aes, 
which was brought from Shaw Farm, and which had never been hand} 
except by halter, and bad been chosen by Colonel Wood for the occasion. 
After being alone with the animal for about an hour and a balf, the royal 
ap J entered and found Mr. Rarey sitting on its back, without holding 

rein, the horse standing perfectly quiet. Mr. Rarey then made a few 
remarks in regard to bis great experience in the treatment of this noble 


me ; 8 drum was afterwards handed to Mr. Rarey, which he beat with 
ry 


whilst sitting on the horse’s back, without the colt exhibiting any 
signs of fear. e royal party afterwards withdrew for a few minutes, 
and on their return found the animal izisg down, and Mr. Rarey knock- 
ing its hind legs together, one of which he put against his face. After- 
wards a restive horse, selected from Mr. Anderson's stables, in London, 
which Mr. Rarey said he had before handled page at one end of 
Riding-house alone. Mr. Rarey went to the end, and at bis com- 
horse walked quietly up to him. He then made the horse lie 
down in the presence of the Queen, when Mr. Rarey crawled between his 
hind legs, and over him in various ways. Mr. Rarey then rolled the 
horse on his back. The horse was afterwards placed in various tions, 
in which it stood without holding, and without a bridle. A third horse, 
selected by Mr. Meyers, the riding-master, as a very nervous animal, was 
then brought in, and in a few minutes afterwards it was made by Mr. 
Rarey to do all which had been done by the other horses, At the con- 
clusion of this exhibition of Mr. Rarey’s wonderful power over the horse, 
his Royal Highness the Prince Consort expressed to Mr. Rarey his grati- 
floation and thanks. The secret bas been entrusted to M 
Richard Airey, in confidence, who has pronounced that there is nothing in 
the treatment but what any horseman would approve of. 
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Frenou Losses tv tux Crimea.--Dr. Sorive, who acted as Physician- 
General to the French army during the last war with Russia, has just 
——— a book which contains a painful account of the losses and suf- 

rings endured by the French troops landed in the East, but partioularly 
by those eagaged in the siege of Sebastopol, Of 309,278 officers and mea 
sent from France during that short war, 200,000 entered the hospitals, 
and were treated jonaliy, 50,000 for wounds received in action, 
and 150,000 for diseases of various kinds contracted during the cam . 


The first troops which embarked in France were attacked with sire 
which followed them to Athens, Gallipoli, Varna, and the Dobradstcha. 


That attack for a brief P wage = while 


appeared to su its 
the French in p+ 2 meter Nag with thelr British allies ed the victory at 
the Alma. On their arrival before _ cholera In at 
tacked them, and the receptions in the military hospitals d the 


month of January, 1855, amounted to nine thousand, y were chiefly 
treated for cholera, sourvy, frost-bites, and wounds of every description, 
Typbus fever shortly after set in, but was ay checked by 
the energetic treatment adopred by the French physicians. 
health of the army was better during the spring of 1855, but 
the cholera soaneees in July and = 4,500 men hors de combat. 
Typbus fever set in again and added to the mortality. On the 8th of 
September Sebastopol was taken by the allied armies, but, nevertheless, 
between the lst of September, 1855, and the Ist of April, 1856, of a 4 
French troops under arms in the Crimea 48,000 entered hospitals, 
Sorive —- that the scurvy prevailed at this period, the constitution of 
the men being impaired through fatigue and privations. The doctor fur- 
ther adds that the most disastrous period of the cam: , In a medical 
point of view, was during the months of February and h, 1856. A 
violent typhus, engendered by the infection of the heaps of refuse in the 
camp, struck down more than 19,000 soldiers at the end of the campaign, 
notwithstanding the precautions adopted by the medical staff. It is said 
that the number of sick in hospital in proportion to the force under arms 
was never so great in any former campaign. Of the medical staff 83 
a or surgeons fell victims to their devotedaess—* an enormous 
ure,”’ observes the author, “* when one reflects on the small number em- 
ployed.” The French fleet likewise suffered serious losses frou sickness. 





Ay American View or Tae Furvrs or Canapa.—* Hitherto, in com- 
mon with most of my countrymen, as I suppose, I have thought Canada, 
or to more accurately, British America, a mere strip lying north 
of the United States, easily detachable from the parent state, but 


ble of itself, and therefore ultimately, nay, right soon to be 
taken on by the Federal Union, without materially or affecting 
its own condition pay ty og I have dropped the aaa Da- 
tional conceit. I see in British North America, g as it does 
across the continent, from the shore of Labrad land to 





the Pacific, and occupying a considerable belt of the temperate 
traversed equally with the United States by the lakes, and enjoying the 
ificent shores of the Saint Lawrence, with its thousands 


Es 





in the river and gulf, enough for the seat of a great em- 
on ge region grand enough 

Raperzxy’s Deata anp Buriat Prace.—About 10 days ago a regi- 
ment of Dragoons arrived at Milan, and Count Stadion, its second pro- 
eee (ee? sabe to the deceased Marshal, who chanced to be 
ving by ina 7 cbales which the Buperer gave him « chert tine 
ago, and asked to let the troops file off before him. The good-na- 
Cees oi qeeBemen dastones Sint Sating would planes bie bate, and, 
to do honour to the regiment, he let his c fall off his shoulders, and 
sat for some time in the air with no other outer covering than his 
uniform coat. iL qaveve Una, etch ended bn Sent, wap Oe crue 
quence of this imprudence. Marshal Radetzky will probably be buried 











1858. 
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is city, at a place called Watedorf, which belongs toa M. Bark- 
me a“ 1 wealthy man, who was nomen pacreres of linen to the 
army. M. Barkfrieder has established at Watzdorfa miniature “ Wal- 
halla,” to which he has given the name of “ Rubmes-Halle” (Hall of 
Glory), and in this place the mortal remains of “ Father Radetzky” are 
to repore, alongside those of his brother-in-arma, the late Marshal Count 
Wimpffen. The entrance to the “ Ruhmes-Halle”’ is said to be guarded 
by some thirty Grenadiers made of iron. in the military world it is 
stated that M. Barkfrieder was in the habit of lending money to his de- 
ceased friend, who was never able to make both ends meet, The pay 
ment required by the eccentric creditor was that his debtor should give 
him his written permission to inter bis co’ in his Hall of Glory. 
« Bvery year,” says an old General, “ Barkfrieder visited Radetzky, aud 
gut the bond renewed.’’— Vienna letter, Jan. 5. 





Tre Rats or Lonpon; A Tenens Picrune.--The rate of London 
number millions, and thelr domain is the sewers ; they occupy the street 
lines in strong colonies, and they make discursive visite into the tributa- 
ries; seeking their sustenance from the larders and waste of the clroum- 
jacent domiciles. They invade every house, and whilst the mortar Is 
wet or green, they permeate the thin context of 4-inch brickwork, burrowing 
jnto every apartment, and making apertures through which the _ 
nant and suppressed vapours of compound ordure ascend, and fill the 
manelon to the roof with the seeds of cholera, As water gravitates down- 
ward, those subtle vapours tend upwards: the pent-up malignities of 100 
miles of sewer being in a state of perpetual agitation to find vent u 
wards, thus fll with malaria the chambers which they were formed 
disinfect. To tamper with such imperfect drains, or to endeavour to cob- 
ble them up, is wholly useless, You may find out a dozen rat-holes, and 
cement them, you may open out the external areas, and clear the trape ; 
but all isin vain, The entire system is diseased, and pregnant with in- 
fection-—it is open at every chink, therefore the 7 remedy is to clear 
away the original system, and to lay down in place the 
tubular drain-pipes, well luted together at the joints with properly at- 
tempered mortar, The conflued and sublimated vapours ooze through 
the brickwork, but drain-pipes are impermeable. By thus providing for 
security against damp in basement walls, and by simply — pro- 
per conduit for house sewage, every ground or sunken floor of the metro 
polis may be rendered wholesome, comfortable, and clean. 





Vorraine’s Hovse at Fexney.—A lounger in the Paris law courts 
might hear a singular trial on Thursday. The chateau of Ferney, so long 
the seat of Voltaire, was the bone of contention. It appears that Vol- 
taire never owned it at all. It was bought by Madame Denis, his niece, 
in 1759, and she exchanged it after her uncle’s death, in 1779, for the 
house on the Quai Voltaire, where he died ; it then reverted to the Bu- 
dée family, who held it when your correspondent saw it in 1824, Every- 
thing had been kept in the order it was left by its illustrious oc- 
cupant. Tis bed, his chair, his cane, his prints, his wardrobe, were su- 
perintended by an old valet of his, who had a pension. In 1845, a wor- 
ated ee. called Griolet, bought it, and setting to work to make a fit 
villa for a retired manufacturer, knocked everything to pieces, and de- 
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molished every souvenir of Voltaire. He died insolvent, and bis heirs 
claimed 20,000 francs for improvements; they got 7000. Rousseau's 
cottage, “ Les Charmettes,”’ is intact, and piously preserved by the people | 
of Chambery.—/aris Corresp. Globe. 

Preparations ror Royat Pepesrnianism.—We learn from the Globe 
that “ the trousseau of the Princess Royal, although in amplitude worthy | 
In eve ct of so important an occasion, is remarkable for the sub- | 
stantial utility of the articles composing it. The observation is more 
eepecially applicable to the chaussures of her Royal Highness, which, al- | 
though comprising some twelve dozen pairs of boots, are almost in every 
instance useful in their character and solid in their manufacture ; while 
at the eame time they are light and elegant in a) wy Some of them, 
intended for —_ walking, are provided with treble soles, and small 
but projecting nails! Some of the lighter boots are made of a beautiful 
and exquisitely warm material, known, we believe, as Italian Stockener.”’ * 


A Mosicat. Vereray.—Spobr bas resigned his office of Kapellmeister 
to the Duke of Hease Cassel, which he has held for eix-and-thirty years. 
He took leave of the Cassel public on St, Cecilia’s day, the 22d of No- 
vember ; and received an ovation in the German fashion. After the per- 
a of > Jessonda, conducted wpe the oe again + he 
ap on the stage surrounded by the com > prima donna 
crowned him with laurel amid the ehdnastens a crowded audience. 
He retires on @ pension of 1500 thalers, about £220 sterling. The illus- 
trione veteran is in his seventy-fourth year, but hale and vigorous in body 
and mind. He has lately written several Lguestets, which are said to be 
not inferior to any of his previous works of this class. 


Tur Government Measone on Cuvrcu Rares.—The Doncaster Gazette 
has the ae t—" We learn from a quarter well informed as to 
the intentions of Government that the proposed measure in reference to 
church rates will a be the substitution of pew rents in the nave, or 
in other parts of the edifice, which will not interfere with or infringe up 
on the accommodation of the poor ; and this power will be vested in 
the churchwardens whens towns only, Ia rural ishos, where the 
population is limited scattered, it is not intended to make any alter- 

in the law. The Government entertains the conviction that, were 
the rate removed, it would be impossible to maintain the churches in 
such a state of preservation as is to be desired.” 


National Sensrrivennss.—Perbaps the most gencral feature of the 
American character is an excessive national vanity, which is always on 
the alert, and fires up on the slightest provocation. Say everything you 
like, except that America in any respect is by any other 
country. One is assailed with questions about 








, people, govern 

osity, it is true, and one only demands in return that his candour be re- 
and no offence taken, This, however, is rarely the case, 
is no retaliatory answer on the spot, you hear a remark days after- 
wards which shows how your mild censure has rankled in the mind of 
the hearer. My friend was asked H/ & passenger whether be did not 
think the women of —— very beautiful. It was impossible to answer in 
the affirmative ; the questioner went off In high dudgeon, and did not 
— to him n for several daysa.—John Bull's Travels in the U.S.— 
(B.S, We have just discovered that the above quotation has been tampered 
with, The extract is from Bayard Taylor's Northern Europe ; the 
words “ Norwegian” and “ Norway” should replace the local allusions.) 
Tus New Loxpon Arcape.—We are now upon the point of having a 
firet instalment of what has been so much admired io tinental towns, 
bat of which we have hitherto seen little ney IT pao esape b- 
lic thoroughfare, or arcade, in which flowers and y articles will be 
sold. The new experiment consists of a glass bazaar or arcade in con- 
nection with the new Italian Opera House, Covent Garden, which is now 
in course of erection for Mr. Gye, on the site of the old theatre. The 
area formerly occupied by Covent Garden Theatre has been considerably 
enlarged by the addition of the site of several houses which stood in its 
rear, as also of that of the Piazza Hotel—the whole space now to be de- 
to the new Opera House and the glass bazaar exceeding an acre in 
The southern portion of this space is that intended for the forma- 
tion of the glass bazaar, which will be some 250 feet in length and 80 
feet wide. entire structure will be of iron and glass, having a semi- 

circular roof, and an entrance at each side at either end.— Engineer. 


i 


Tue by aap ye het new applications to be used by the 
Niagara in her next telegraphic trip isa new invention called a “ teloci- 
mare,” the invention of a Mr. L. D. Towsley, by which an accuracy can 
be given to the dead-reckoning of a ~ almost as great as by solar ob- 
servation. The simple appliance of a sbip’s log is very imperfect, mak- 
ing no allowance for leeway. All this is obviated by this contri 

ich is an instrument so constructed and arranged as to indicate the 
trae epeed of a vessel, together with its leeway, and 
means of dials and hands placed in the cabin. Its tical tri 
was on board the Moses ah kT Aagheoal, where it is 
said to have worked with laying the telegraph, it is 
expected that the use of this apparatas will cause a saving of fifty or a 
hundred miles of cable.—Hvening Post.—(This last remark savours of lay- 
ing it on rather too thickly.) 


Daxctxe accorpive to Spurosoy.—The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon has dic- 


eovered that dancing is a healthy exercise, and to be commended, 
it is the dancing of ladies. with gentlemen that is so objectionable, 


so he recommends that ee . We 
aus Gt oumgneet ol tech eae ber on. A 


impressions of the | 5¢ 
ment, &o. ; « very nataral and pardonable curi- | ver! 


it} time 


with beards on their faczs grimly doing L’Até in pursult of bealth and 

tification? However, there is nothing like novelty, and the least that 

aristocrats who are advertised as patronising Mr. Spurgeon, and who 
would condemn the “ vulgar curiosity” of humbler sermoao-bunters, can 
do is to try his plan at their own reunions; “ He-quadrilles, Sho-polkas,” 
would make a good card of invitation. Surely the titled patrons of this 
individual are not going to discredit him by showing that his labours 
produce no frult,— 1d, News, 





Derences ror tur Coast or Scor.anp.—We understand, says the 

id, that the arrangements between the town council and the 
Government for the protection of this city and the harbour have been 
completed. There are to be three batterics—one, a four-gun me 
will be erected on the Links, near the sea-beach opposite to Garvock- 
street, pepe pe be bay and entrance to the harbour; another on the 
site of the old Nor a battery, to be armed with one gun of the heaviest 
calibre, to command the approaches ; and the third, a nine-gun battery, 
on the town’s lands at Torry, near the Shortucss, covering the entrance 
and approach into the harbour. 





Tue Treaty oy Panis iw tue Crmea.—The Grand Duke Nicholas, 
Tnapector-General of Fortresses and Engineering Works in the Russian 
Empire, is at present in the Crimea, busily ocoupled with devising a new 
line of fortifications on the north side of Sebastopol for the defence of the 
harbour, The city of Sebastopol, which is rapidly rising from its rains, 
is laid out in a manner to admit of the speedy erection of a complete line 
of defences on the south side. The raising of the Russian fleet sunk in 
the harbour of Sebastopol is said to be progressing rather slowly ; still, 
> hopes wre entertained that the port will be entirely cleared 
of all obstruction in the course of another year, It is also sald to be the 
intention of the Russian Government to fortify the harbour of Balaklava, 
and to erect a line of forts along the coast from Sebastopol up to Rupa- 
torla, Fort St, Paul, at Kertch, is to be completely finished by next 

arch,—-London Atlus, Jan, 9, 


A Lanor Staver; Hornmeie Cincemerances.—A letter from the Ca) 
of Good Hope reports the capture by her Majosty’s ship Sa ofa 
large slaver of about 1,000 tuns barden, on the West Coast. The slaver 
ran ashore to avoid being taken, and after throwing overboard about 
800 negroes her crew escaped to shore in their boats, About half of 


these negroes reached the shore but the others were drowned. 400 more | Sacrifice F 


were also found on board the slaver. The vessel was subsequently 
burned to the water's edge, 

Frery Wixe.—The employment of sulphur in the treatment of the 
vine disease has had’a very singular and « very awkward effect. The 
wine made from grapes which have grown on vines so treated has an un- 
mistakeable brimstone flavour, Those who are singular enough to like a 
— wine, may now have it in the highest degree ; but the flavour is de- 
ecribed by those who have experienced it as being abominable. 
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PROBLEM No, 475, sy C, H., or Bavriwons. 














WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate, in two moves. 





Sotvtion To Propiem No, 474, 

pa Sudstitute a White Pawn for the Black Pawn at White K B 2.-tq 
White. Black, 
iF Be a | 

Hy Fite <1" | 

4. Kt to K 5, checkmate, 

To Connesronperta._C. H., 

to figure in our last week's jasne. 
blems, and send us the result of 


G¥EMAN AND PRE M Lessons — A German Lad resident in 
Ony of New York, gor ke of giving reneb OFoas. 
strongly recommended by the Editor of ‘he Simon. Radress ol ie OMee, ie . 
WANT Wing’ ae qwent, when ordering cracker 

Ww y wi a Bente | the dally request, when ordering crackers 

We are among the {number wh the: comb moat 
excellent quailthes ane wey delightful taete. m regularty, Aad tnd they ee 

They are undoubtedly the most nourtabing and healthy Cracker ever produced, and parti- 
pe Feaaant for ehliren. With hot or cold dishes af lunch, they are partieularly nies, ae 

To purchasing, ake pone but those stamped with the name ' WING," as 


genuine Farina Crackers made, 
grocers. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOOoDs, 
PREPARED FOR THER AUTUMN TRADER, 
FF. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removet to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER sSTRERT, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WHET SIDE OF AND CLOsE TO BROADWAY. 
Pipe hy - a OONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
which, for RURGANOK, VARTBEY. and RXTENT, ie uncquaiien ye weer 

dM TATLORING RATARLION 


This is unquestionably the LARGO RST FIRST.OLABR COUNT 
MENT LN NEW YORK, if not in the World, receiving from 

MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 

Maxvractunens’ Agents, Lonpon, 





‘hone 
They may be procured generally of the pomafobde ete 5.4 





by steamers and sallin, 


Voasela, (hroughout the season, every desirable novelty for QENTLE- 
FAN'S DARKER, and will be found, upon inspection, for BTYL J AL y 
best house for BOONOMY ia the United Hates. = Aer ee ree, Se 





$600,000 WORTH OF 
ELEGANT FALL 
oli TO BE BOLD OUT AT A GREAT BACRIFION 
N view of the financial ie and of tne taot that it ma tt ome Jonger. 
have coneluded to cluse ou our IMMENSM MTOCK ata GREAT MACKIPION tt ohee 
{t conslats of large assortments of every description of YALL AND WINTER GARME 
janufactured with great laste from goods eliher of our own im 
bering Coats, Pants, Vests, Robes, , &e., nearly 100,000 
AAO, 4 SUPERS STOCK OF 
FURNISHING GOODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, 


ations or oem 
ARMENTS | ” 





—— Robes, Shawls, &c., of our own Manufacture or Importation. 
Leis the largest Btoek of Fash le and th ble Clothing urnishiog Goods ever 
offered in the world, and ai Lower Prives.” A wrt Psa = 
e offer also & je stock of very Low Pr own! ‘or Routhern ontern Trade, 
vie we will ‘vines ott to dealers oe heard Ber poniage INDER Cont } 
MERCHANT TAILORING STOCK | (CURTOM DEPARTMENT) AT THE BAME My 
‘OR CAB, Our Wholesale Rooms will be throwa open for the selection a 
wanting single Garments or by the quanuty. 
Ba The Bills of ail selvent Banks in this and surrounding 8 ates taken at par. 
D, DEVLIN & CU., 268, 209 and 200 Broadway, (Cor, Warren-#.) 








EBARLY SPRING DRY GOODS. 
GRBAT ASSIGNEES’ SALE 
AT NO, 416 BROADWAY, CORNER OF LISPENARD STRERY. 
THE ENTIRE SPRING AND BUMMER STOCK OF 
G. B, WILLIAMS & CO., 
[FORMERLY at NO, T67 BROADWarY,) 
And removed to the first-named address, for the greater convenience of sale. 
RICH PRINTED JACONETS 
LAWNS AND ORGANDIRS, 

PRINTED pantam AND ROPRRA, 


W SPRING BILK 
DELALNES, MUSLINS AND CALIOORS, 
TABLE AND OTHER LINENS, 
EMBROIDERIES, LACE GOODS AND HUBIBKY. 
Consisting chiefly of Importations intended for the ensuing Spring, and which, on account of 
late disastrous Lines, must Dow ‘orced 
To Ab 





and Per ptory Sale, by Order of the Assignees. 
TERMS—CARH ONLY. 
fale now on, Store opened at 10 and to close at 6 o'clock. 





PAIL B. MACKENZIB, 
MASTIELAS, NEW YORK CITY, PREVIOUSLY REPORTED, HAS ARRANGED 
with bis ereditors, and 4 as usual,—Jndependent, Oct. 15. 





THE SUBSCRIBER 18 NOW PREPARED TO CLOSE OUT HIB 
Fall and Winter Stock of Cloaks and Mantilias 
AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 40 PER CENT. BELOW OOST PRICHA, 


WM. B. MACKENZIRB, Brandreth Bows, 
Canal Bireet, New 
GLBUNFIELD PATENT STARCG, 
Used in Queen Victoria's Laundry. 
‘The Ladies are respectfully informed that this 8tanon is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN QUEEN VICTORIA'S LAUNDRY, 


ons we yrgredememspinge guamenpae me ted Vii Beason Pow. 


Finest Stancn Sus 
Sold by all respectable Grocers and Druggists the Union. 
ROBERT HOBIE, 8 Pine Street, New York, Sole Agent for the United Mates. 





The Ladies’ New » 
The Ladies’ Bewepaper, 
Te published weekly, 
Is lished ly, 
At two dollars 
At two dollars 


(PHB LaDIas' 


per annom, 
per annum, 
At two dollars per annum, 


Four cents per copy. 
No cents per copy. 
‘our cents per copy. 
FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 
DR KANE AND FLORENCE 
Of the beat workmanship, ee ewe 
w, . a 
LOOKING GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Con, Guano & Busasera Bre., New Youn, 


be seen at the Aldion office, where orders may be whieh be 
to and faithfully executed. Grasre from the atanty li to chee 





Specimens may 


With deapaten. 


Mou NOUBE ARE RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED 10 
TRONS OF THE AsTO 
T sire couse of (heir invended visits during the approaching Dusinee fone nom 








Office of the Atlantic 


Ts Trustees, in Conformit, 
Rtatement of its affairs on 


1” = Wascasy fen Ea"?*} 
a ee, ane the Company, submit the following 
sey. List, to Biot Doe., 1867, 9.080,889 21 





THE LAFARGE HOUSE. 

The undersigned, having leased the above Hote! from the 14th imst., would respeetfully in 
form its fermer patrons and the public that bis whole time will be devoted to the welfare of 
ie guesta, Nothing to his power shall be left undone to conduce to their comfort ; and he 
assures them that in all the appointments of the Hotel it shall be second to none in the 
United States. Iie charges will be commensurate with the times, HENRY = 


iN, SCROFULA, COUGHS, 
EBILITY, AND A SEASES ARISING FROM A 
CHRONO TOFU nIMPOVE ISHED STATE OF Ta BLooy, 
Hegeman, Clark & Ce.’s Genuine Cod Liver Oil 
Som yonus enpeviones and is recommended by all the 
wee Shanes toe" oon ouen remedy in use. Dr. Wiuttams, the cdisbrated 
Consumption Heapltal, took notes of its effect 1 600 cases, 
more efficacious than all yet discovered. remedy, eo valuable WHEN 
comes worthless or oe yeep ocanorates. Bee that the labe! has the eagle 
ete £ 00,, Buceagsors vo I 
on, 185, 273, 611, and 756 B 





ATIOM 
usd 


i 


tonne & 
and mortar, 
Clark & Co. 
way, York. 


















ladies’ quadrille is pretty enough ; bat what shall be said of cight fellows 


Premiums reoeived on Marine Risks, from ist Jan 
Premiums on Policies nos marked of Ist January, LEO], . 66 ccc ccc c ec cceesceeeeeee 1,498,380 22 
Total amount of Marine Premium, ...... 6.000. eeewerr cere eeeteneeccen eae cenes 6,120,972 45 
No Policies have iasued wu Life Risks; uor upon Fire Riske discon. 
tected th Marine Risks. iit 
Premiums Marked Of from lst January, 1887, to Slet December, 1857,.......... 5,042,812 08 
aonses paid during the same period,.........ecccccererreeereeeeeeed $2,616,083 62 
Kennett Premisms and RESPOMOER, 0 ccrrcccrsccererereveecrenes 22,111 04 
Oo have the following Assets, viz. : 
Sick othe bate of New York and of New York City Banks ; and other Blocks, enon 
Loans seoured by DR, acagegeccetonscqoccbsecseogecesetees epbeeeen ber ee 6 v 
Beate og8 Merenges, on8 Retate,... depccenaccsbhecsseseso epee +t 
Dividends on Interest on Bonds and M: and other Loans, sun¢ry 
notes, re-insurance and otver claims due the Company, estimated at.......... 8 RO4 29 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie,...... ©9006 dcccceoeonececoese peeccesense . 1,902,408 75 
Cagh ta Bank, .....-sccccccerccvvcser cvcccessecseeecss soeerertrsepeeeserrssseuees 118,541 56 
Total Amoant of Assets, ......+.++++08 ebeeecoecesconcees ove $4,071,306 67 
Board of Trustees have resolved to an interest of six cent. on the outstanding 
onan of pres v0 ie boldere Gwent their legal veprestatatives, on and after Tues- 
“I her reserving OME e SEYEN HUNDRED THOUBAND DOLLARS of profia 
of ston Lad paid io the bolders legal representa, 
tives, on Tuesday the Second day of F from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and to 
we nay habe sino declared « dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. on the net earned premiums 
ou end after Taeeday, the Beosed Te page — 
The profits of the Company ee talooa trom ths istJuly, 1842, to the let day of 
January, 1887, for which Lertificates were issued, AMOUBELO.........0000ce0008+ $6,619,220 
Additional! profits from lst January, 1867, to lst January, 1858,.. 1,088,200 
Total Profite for 1534 YOAre....---.+.-ceescseececeeeereees 7,657 420 
Tho cestitenten tepeed poottans te as los bien vodecunad by Cash, .........-0+6 5,464,190 
Net Earnings remaining with the Company, on lst January, 1858.........-.--++++ 82,193,230 
By order of the Board, W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
‘TRUSTEES. 
Jobn D. Jones, Chsries Dennis, Caleb Barstow, 

: we fecoarde #8 Joeaph Osilland, Jr. 
wa Piikeregil, Leroy M. Wiley. Wm. H. H. Moore, 
Lewis Curtia, Paniel 8. Miller, William Wood, 

Wm. 8. W ®. T. Nicol, J. Henry Burgy, 
Charles H. Russell, Joshua J. Henry, Corpelias Grinvell, 
Lowell Holbrook, Geo. U. Hobson, Henry O. Brewer, 
Robert C. Goodhue, David Lane, ee ee ta, 
P. A. Hargous, — re — R. 
x ‘™. eo > orga, 
eee a a Lew, Benj, Babeosh, 
William E.’ Dedge, We 5 
JON D. JONES President. 
CHA DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W, B. BH. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
































































GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 
WILLMUTT’S POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION, 

Printed on superfine cream tinted paper, small 410, superbly bound cloth, giltedges. Four 
pottne. nied Six Douars, or in morocco, full gilt or antique, Six Dollars, formerly 

ight Do 


THE PORTS OF THE NINETEENTII CENTURT—Selected and Edited by the Rev. 
Rost. Aavs Wiuumorr, With One Hundred Illustrations by Everett Millais, John Tenniel, 
F. BR. Pickersgill, Joho Gilbert, Birket Foster, and William Harvey, T. Daiziel, H. Weir, N. 
Hughes. BK. Duncan, J. &. Clayton, J. Godwin, J. D, Harding, G hodgson, T. M. Brown, W. 


2 Goodall, aad numerous other artists. Engraved most elaborately by the 


1 
Brothers Da. 


Any of bee Shove artists, seeing the feeble and inferior copies presented to the public by 
another house, might well exclaim with Iago, 
* Who steals my purse, ate abe fren s | bat he who » hen from me my GOoD NAME robs me of 
that which not enriches him, and makes me poor ine 
All, GEORGE ROU TLEDGE & CO., and all Booksellers. 
om eae - BE. BALDWIN, Agent 18 Beekman Street. 
N. B. Copies of the above, carefully packed, will be sent by mail or express, on receipt of 
Fovus Do.tans for the cloth ‘copies, or 8tx Dottags for those in morocco. 











PORTRAITS OF MY MARRIED FRIENDS. 
JUST FUBLIAHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
A New Edition (First Editon being exhausted) of 
YRTRAITS OF MY MARRIED FRIENDS; On, A PEEP INTO HYMEN'S KING 
DOM. By Uncle Ben. 1 vol. 12mo, with Seven Liustrations, $1 2, Gilt edges, $1 75. 
Exraacts or Reviews axp Notices sy tae Purss 

There Lt a freshness and glow in the style and a home interest that will secure the sympa- 
thy of every reader. “ ney.’’ the longest tale, is a charming noveletie, with many 

delightful ‘plotures of character. —N. Y. Evening Express 
This is the work of a close and sagacious observer. It consists of a series of rea of 
connubial life. They are drawn with ver: Rey dramatic power ,; the sty 3 rs “ae 


tending and anaffected—a very rare meri' the narrative is not strained to 
pull the moral, but in every instance so aA as to jusufy the impression that the sketches 
are made from life.—N. ¥ Keening Most 


A series of sketches of domes ic 
mareee by not a litte acuteness of 
acter with tude lity to nature anc 
2 Portraits” are well drawn, an 


ife apparently drawn from actual observation. They are 

ereeption, and = several peereeeng varieties of 
Poeeuty of expression. — y.7 

and will, doubtless, be sought for by ‘many.—. ¥. Cou- 


rier & Enquver 
Tani Ben has acquitted himself of the task with a good dealof cleverness. The style is ge 
nial and pleasant.— J. Times 

Gas or two of the crovien are very gomte, and all are well written.—N. ¥. Com. Ade. 

has anly made a very bo ngs we book.—W. ¥. Observer 

The * Portraite’”’ are all life: ke and real, ile the sturics have & most captivating fresh- 
news and SO ge — Pennsyloanian ( Phila). 

The volume consists of a series of Lales written with originality, vigour and grace.—Phila. 
Samoa Arqua 

The sk sketches in the volume are very well wre, and will furnish amusement for a Win 
ter’s evening. — Na Bra ( Washin , D 

success of this delightful volume has bean unprecedented in these times. We do not 

wonder, for the book is really a most charming —. * Kate Kearney’ evinces ability equal 
w the production of a firseciass novel.— Home Jow 

They are spirited sketches of six family groups nat macarally drawn.—Boston Daily Ade. 

Aas & literary effort, and the first, we beileve, submitted to the public by the author, it isa 





decided success. — Detroit Adv. 
ea The Publishers will send a copy of this popular work by Mail, free of Postage, to any 
oue wilo miles «20 will remit to them, by Mail or stherwise, the price of the Book. 


gar FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. .60 


DUFF'S NEW WORK ON BOOKE-KEEPING. 
222 pp., Royal Octayo. Harper's Enlarged Edition. Price, §1 50, 











Ty. WORK IS SANCTIONED BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF NEW 

York the best now tm use as & work of reference for the accountant and for tho 

roughly teaching the selence in Sebool. Lt is the first upon this subject publi shed in the coun- 

try by an experienced merchant. Lt \s adopted as a text book tn ali the principal commercial 

schools in the United Statas and will be found worthy of the attention of business men and 
schools throughoat (Canada since the tatroduction of “rh decimal currency 

RULED Bh. ANKS upon Ly extra size paper 2% perset. With the Author's printed 
directions for teaching. Made by BR. 0. Root, Reneny & Co. New York. 

Cc. J. PRICE “& co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


BNGLISH BOOKS, CHOICE ENGRAVINGS & PAINTINGS | 
» 83 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 





Cc PRICK & CO, invite the attention of the public and Library Associations to their 
Je ,* tities for the importation of } to order. ¢ a their citention exclusively to 
Foreign Booka, they are enabied to offer a aving expert- 


saeee agents in London, Paris and Leipaic, all order ‘will be prom: 
most favourable terms. Orders transmitted weekly to Eurepe. 
Baeitek | Lilustrated Books now on hand. Ca‘alogues f 


ply attended to, and on 
splendid collection of 
gratis, on application. 





JOSEPH C. LAWRENCE, 
otaas PUBLIC AND COMMISSIONER TO TAKE DEPOSITIONS, ArvIDAyres, 
y ap- 





‘know ledgements, and prove Ulaims and Accounts for the following States, d: 
pointed by the Governors ; 
New York. Pennsylvania. Vermont. Indiana, 
California. irgi ew Michigan. 
Wisconsin. Kentucky. North Carolina. 
Georgia Mississippi ansaa. Routh Carvlina. 
le fennessee. Florida. 
{gesasee. Geanestiont. Rhode Island. Maryland. 
nnesota. low 
Titnois. 





Maine 
Orvis, 67 Waxt St. ; Reswvence, Howanp Horas, Con. Marpew Laws axp Buoapwar. 


Acknowledgements taken at the Office, Residence, or at the Dwellings of the parties, in 
any part of the city or vicinity. 


| brandy pawnee ; the drink without which n 








WINES. - BREAD MADE BY PATENT MACHINERY, 
snamnintneinstiien 10 el eee weet. aha meant AND SOLD BY WEIGHT AT COST. 
a straw colour, to posseas & tee - E Bubsert 
TT blance tothe biter favour of the flowers of the eamomile. It is very light in body, bgt my Hoe! Sevag Caen fer any youny uate soda te advantage, ne Soret 
emineatly free from acidity, and and In these | ducer and consumer, involved in iis completion, has at last the of having achieved 
qualiles, and as a standard table drink, th has Tow supertare. rabmenmerhia 11. er hich he is enabled to offer to the pubie a loaf which is 
SAINT PER Ay MOUSSEU X. CLEANER, AND MORE bp tn 

Ths Wine is one of the best growths of the R and is characterized by its dcliengy 8 + bs = any that can pons ~ venebaned by aoe process 
rightliness, and a flavour that partakes of the odour of the violet aud raspberry. Isis bread can So aturded © t less p +S thes coving ng etiected by machi 
excellent light dianer Wine, and preferred by many to Champagne. ner cy over manual tebeur ith the old of mixing dough, will doubt 

BASS'S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. dw e old process 
The delight and solace of the Indian sabaliern in his fuming bungalow, the worthy rival of mate byte naa formed, ond ous by machivery, must be incomparatively cleaner than that 
0 ti, hand. 


ifin can be oe no a by dawok pos- 
uchess and n much admired tonic 





34. It contains more p wipent, since it te made from fresh groand mix 
pe mgd I rrp egy EY 
; N.Y. Y eserves ne ng givesa textare, 
ported aad for sale THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver s the breed ia not 0 liable to crun ble. wee tnevensed facilities, he subscriber designs con- 
- ystem a 0 his circular and of dispesin, is bread as heretofore, 
HILGER & CO, 7 sgeabpehanndppearsanilgnatelann ¢ the bbl. 


NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. aditi 


1 ind. 





SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED a ror 
MESSRS. CRUSE & Fils FRERES BORDEAUX; MESSRS. LADE & SONS, 
GEISENHEIM-ON-THE- RHINE 
AND RUMNISH WINK 
BORDEAUX x ABD Bi R s = 


on tweets sold in quantity at one tee as under 





5 he proposes making the following allowances 


- 10 per cent. 
12 per cent. 
15 per cent. 











86 Pearl chrect, baad 78 West Broadway, | 16 Laurens Street, 
nar N.B.—Orders for direct mM... yoo promptJy, and on liberal terms. bay 100 loaves ry demanded, fresh depots will be opened. 
AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. en ere 
THE MISSOURI WINX COMPANY RANGE. 


OF 8ST. LOUIS, MO., 
AVE APPOINTED ME THEIR sonnt FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 
his GBs in Missouri, 


INVINCIBLE 
Invented and Patented in 1853, Jordan L. Mott. 
URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THE NTR HEY 
D RT > Bit IEY WERE INTRODUCED, T 


HAVE 

















nest Deseriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

he ¢ Cheleset rands Papers. twenty-five years, wil! b 

All the Giseaat Renee of ckles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c. For Sale by the 
ee eir Celebrated 


ues, dec. 

“GOSHEN BUTTER Seared ‘fresh every morn’ 

wae they deliver free of charge to all parts ois of the above places, and all the 
0; thereto 


Uttes ° rade, 
aoc kinds t to 
The sandard.of heir POWDER, Whfehrhas now enyyyed the 


CHARLES PETERSON. Secretary. 


ai i 1 we 10 miabe f uy an irae to the best Imported © Tadetperne a ee 1. 
is belie wl 
uae ine “Be RELING CATAWBA,” and of the CABINET,” in cases, Wa phonon and mechan! pip Smee tet at the lowest 
. ua os RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 55 Exchange Place. (Successor to the business of J. L. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. Y. 
REMOVAL. NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE. 
B. EEE Successor to IE Undersigned received tbe FIRST PREMIUM for th above Articia 
BUNKER & °., warn, PROUT Puls, Zany large and well-assorted Stock of A % RODS, AATEFICEAL 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, pg a, » of every variety, which he is able to 
HAS REMOVED TO Sl cenerepamianiemientanimemmundeemnadaah 
19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, RRS Ge PS ae & BATE, 36 Ms Lane, New York. 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. N. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, by = d Fish- 
ermen to be the best Batt for Trolling ever invented. 
FINE GROCERIES. THE HAZARD POWDER CO 
THOMAS HOPE & CO MPANY, 
my | MANUFACTURERS aND 
NO. 138 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF OOLLZaB PLACE, DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
- YONKERS, AVING REDUCED THEIR poses, p. J CORRESPOND WIT! 
the Railroad H cost of Saltpewe, continue to offer their well-known brands of 5 Ws eee 
AY® CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION Electric, Indian Rifle Rifle Powder, 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Rare Old Wines, all the most approved ix Rhod AND CANISTERS 1 
wn Hck Champagne, own MAX SUTAINE. All the t varieties of Claret for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising a full assortment of qua 





¢ found uns' oy ens ee oad rey the world. 
rman ure a 
dealers, and alao th ¢ office of yas in this city, 
jo. 89 Wall, corner ‘of Wate 


A. G. HAZARD, President. 





is Geseres Assort Buauxeton Hams, Weat- 
P 





D. WALWORTH, Attorney and Counsellor at Law 


Wircnez, wise. 





Hams, Beef Ton, 
ag Seaye Do mae cupenved Deivicn. All of 
neigh- 
7 J. DRUMMOND & coO., 
GROCERS, 


Attorne 











VIS & DUGUE and Co 1 . 
pr EXCHANGE ALLEY, New leans. — pel aiers = ce oe Few ee Fo: 
CORNER OF CANAL AND CHURCH STREETS, NEW YORK, ye oe a ln oT semay sveus. 
AVE constantly on ‘hich a Lovee ond ba anasto’ Gias 14 5 Soe ries, Wines, p Sane, oe 
+ among which can be found Tilton Jo."s and © & Sons’ Celebrated Cliy ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A del! Tonic-Cordial, of 
Cured Hama, H x and r of © ne. Brandies, Wines, Cor- D great benefit to persons tated kness repared 
dials, Scotch and ae. Ales s and er, —— : Pickles in great variety, — by se ELLUGC RR "Chcemlats’ y by 
Gilloux Sardines, Olives, aud A Wolf P W. 8. ©. Club House Gin, | Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS, 
in wood or glass. G36 Broadway, and 260 Fourth Avenne. 








FINANCIAL. 





C8 I BISCA 


py eine 
635 B: 


retail, by nad 
‘ay, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 








DUNCAN, SHERMAN & “co, 
BA RSs, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, B 
IssUB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 


=a Ge Lm | 





niTisH COMMERCIAL compayy 
, 


ESTABLISHED 


1820. 
APITAL (WITH ACCUMU LATIONS) $5,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
Premiums may remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid. 


Half 


special risks 


taken. 
Office—65 Wall 
wrote. M. KNEVITT, Actuary. 





DUNCAN SHERMAN Poo 3 BUILDING. } 
We beg to announce that we have formed a Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm of 
eben: ~~ ~~ ame 
For the transacting of 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 











CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 
tt Tia TORS qunraes RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
of Choi - — arming Lands in Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, 








bout 1,500,600 A; 
la, and at as Low 3 Rates of I 
ae lands were granted by the Government to ald in the construction of this Road, and 
are among the richest and mon fertile in the world. They extend from North East and North 
idle of the State, a= extreme South, = include every variety of eli 
those parallels of latit The Northern portion is 
wal prairies aud in =~ middie. and Southern sections timber 
and openings. —The ciimate is more healthy, 
the country—the air is pure and bracing, wie liv: 
etcelent =e abound. 
















































ints at $2 to $4 per va 
oP = ane came Tle. gee Lay Say ay) ——s excellent aualty also 
can LT for je more pense yy portion. —The 

\- a black rich mould from two to five fee 






























































to the 
be most valuable investment be 

and present the most favourable unity, od habits and small 
means, juire a ew yoemn— Geese is ia now the greatest 
rain in the world—and the faciity and economy with which roducts of these 
(Fads cnn be teennparted to thal market, much more po po SN, 
than those more reaote at ernmch. fates, -a4 the additional cost aper- 
petual tax on the later, oe pant be Nese Uz Se prctneer, Vee retaeed pre here 
ceives for bis grain, &c.—The Title is are made, Deeds 
are executed by the Trustees appointed by the State, and to south title is vested, to the 
purchasers, whieh convey to absolute Utles in Fee Simple, of every iu 
prone, Sas merege 

PR ARE FROM $6 TO $90; nTEREST ONLY 8 FER CRNT PER 
cent. will be deducted from the credit price for Cash. Pp Twenty 
give eaten pagedto tn & & 6 5 and 6 rears ater Ou, and are re 

ually for ive so as to have one-half the 




















» living nei, 
the Rallrosa Lands, thro cot fencing, price of cattle, om of 
» ac. 
Soa pataaiy arte baste onc o Gomaae arene = 
ILSON, of the illinois Central R. R. Co., 
io Chicago, 
HERRING'S PATENT 


= P NT , 4 

‘8 PATE POWDER PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME 
arate Medals at the World's Fair, London, 1851, andthe World's oat | D 
the only American Sales Medals at Loudou Wi rid 


were aw 
to preserve their 
suihortsed make and sel! Her- 


re. ‘owder-Proof Loc! 
©. HERRING & CO., Green Block, Water Street. 
other valuables, 


N. B.—Burglar lates, suitable t the securing of Plate, 
at from tweny-five to five hundred dollars. 


UY YOUR NOTE PAPER and & 
Broadway, and have it stamped with the fa shew 


Wr as Wal 


York, 185, aad are 
































1s ana = 




















t GIMBREDE Sss 
Iitial in the London oe 


























BAvVs you x Card Plate at GI "S, 588 Broadw: ro- 
wt ; 8 Pinel ald, for } A Cards or Any - - 7% 8 08 , 4, - given in. ay, Metro- 
wm Card Engraving. 




















of sin- 
of 


‘uscoRiuM DEruT. 
Nant nds ana ise and 176 


me a er Street, NW stoner Hinperters an and 
eee coe Rocha ears mtn 


kept by the trade. 308 B PRINTING a 
Seales i fina Ben oad 


427 Broad 
Cee ct Shahla an siamp act ete Bowta Ske Sone at ater, = ites gent nce 


Those aitieied xy buniens, 





kK. TATE S 3 “PANNU 














.» MH. HAS 
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saeuies to call 


OUIS ANR ANRICH forms 
Le im Uhis city that be bas chabioneh p—.- Art 


. Where be is waeet -_ Gold J 

ee. S —— we Ge a prtng t at ow rates. cowelry, Fans 
vid +. - slyer ruphntea, os 

some of the Grst families A f 





























nyu to new, hes a 


iis city 
Louis Aweicn, 685 Broadway, two doors above Amity Street. 


R. PEERY'S VERMIFUG “ Dead 8 ” for Worms.—The 
D®, ost successful remedy extant. She estou st as qynntiny Ay §- medeine re- 
of them, 

















qurest wo tens the existence of worms. ve eve 
io which they are engendered from the system, wi: ris 
ally by 4 single dose, together with its certainty of 
ble discoveries of the age. 
ts, or spasms, gives ft an 
red and sold by A. hw a“ ‘D. 8 

aito by Drugg fate generally. 


H°LlLowars 8 OJETMENT, (uniike thove outward a 
it by pagelzane the nervous 

pierces through es absorbenis to the seat ro 

whieh feeds the eruption, boil, or uleer te “hich 


Roki at the 
ond Gh per pet. Lane, New York, and by all truggiata, ot 290. 69. 




















AN eriority 
3, Druggista, 100 Fulton Street, New York. 























‘ations 
of the skin,) 
the fire 





aol — thus exUnguishes 




















TiaRODORE STOUT. 
lu addition to the above reference, we present, by permission, the following : 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 


Cash $250,000. 
Qt Beaks igen, tho sellowing guattemen wore chenm Bivesters of the Company for th 


Wm. P. Palmer. Moses Taylor, Denison. 
Fite Pan and Loan tae Beying end bell we of STOCKS, BONDS hee rape _ we. Mow Thon. W. Pearsall. Edwin D. Morgan. 
of DUNCAN SHERMAN &CO., from the commencement of Wm. W. For. Richard Tighe. Joba Caswell. 
teats benloses entll the |, TO WHOM WE TAKE PLEASURE IX REFERRING, affords us Rufus L. Lord a L. 8. Ba 
pegeiier 2% eireemon s the business we propess. re worth. J 
Parti Hie ven to Orders for the Purchase and Sale of STOCXS and — 3. . Robt. B. Minturn. 
BONDS ro FOREIGN excita gE. Andata phan ny Fe ee nevaing Hg, WM. P. PALMER, Esq 
= jections made on all ——— ones ge animusly fe tle Pr — ww Jt 
NTEREST ALLOWED ON , y continues to ins cgutngs Less nage ire, Stock: 
N. LEWIS. Furaiture, Buildings, Ships in Port, and _ 


on favourable terms. 
ITH 


NDREW 8M 




















BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, Meir oo Water Street, New York. 
CBARLESTON 


Bax or 
-_— BAN OF LIVERPOOL, 
in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Enorayp, Ine- 
Lamp, ScorLayp and WaLss. 


SWIFT, RANSOM & CO., 














fy Esq., President of the Bank of the Republic. F°s,2 “ BR esrow ns Sarthe ot i" are a ihetons te NORPOLE, 
Wiuttaw B. Aston. Rsq., New York. Merchants’ Kuchange PETERSBURG and RICHMOND, and leave Pier 13, ¥. R., every SATURDAY and WED: 
< ‘a. Kent, . Raq... Albany. Passage, including Meals, to Norfolk, $8 00 ; Petersb: Richmond, $10 
Cuas. H. Fisuan, Esq., Philadelphia. . LUDLAM & S'PLRASANTS. 32 Broadway. 
INS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL U. & M. STHAMERS. 
ILLS AND — PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH on Ships composing this tine 
North America bas branches“or agencies, and when Exchange is provided for, collected | The ATLANTIC...... ‘en Evprives. | The BALTIO. besos -Capt Josara Comstocs. 
tree of any Gasee whatores, om - . OCDELATIC pvccoced Capt. James 
When payable without charge will be uniform! These shi been built b: for service 
aabraiiaind credits granied, sof bile purchased tnd collected ou Vaglandy Ireland, Seotand, bas teen taken nic the'r construction, as as also helt engines, (olnaure xirengih aud speed 
Pe anaine $0. 29 William Street, New York. “Price of passage from New York to ager first 1.4, 1 do. $75. Ex- 
. J fastve wee oF eaten eines nate coon, S., Fe No Werthe eas ew York, 30 and 20 guineas 
a 
WELLS, FARGO & Co., fhe shige of this ine bave improve Pivuinhenda oe 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
82 Broadway, N. ¥., From a Liga? ~y™ 
ISPATCH AN TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8- 
LANDS, by the Steamers of the 5th and 
Exchenge on California, Oregon, and the Islands for sale at all times. 































i 


value thereof 





B 31 PINE ST., 
RAW on ON THE BANK OF LONDON, AND MAKE REIUTTARCHS FO To apel.AuD 
Drafts credits on Chicago, and 


\ iaaue 
principal picess of the Went and Northwest. 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


ra 











of Specie will insurance 
Gone in New York and in England on the same terms as by 







please notice that I by the Vessels of 


s'by the Mail Paddle Sieass: 


“THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.'3 SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Que ce Hyammene, Selim. & R. Leitch | Crry or Mancunsrer, 2109 tons, 
Crrr oF KancGaroo, 


t. Petrie. 





. 1874 tons, Jeffrey 


i rathsbashantlee eeehemaendebannmemaiana 






























































Kangaroo.............+ om 18 
pd of Baltimore .. Jan. 27 | City of 
WE ISSUE SIORT — ON THE, cy 4 of Weshingios.. «Wednesday. Feb. S City of Washington. 
UNION BANK OF LONDO eo angares - 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOPLAND, . Bo | Gy or Haitian. * 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Iteland. ae hel cial ee te 4s 
In sums from $1 upward, at $5 per £ arsday. 
Address TA “ " 2 na % PASSAGE —From Bow Yok ent Feintceite, U5. —Than 
YLO: BROT KRS, ANKERS, , neas, 
all having the same in the Saloooa. tele Stewards’ Fees. 
Wall STREET, KEW voRE. | S128 TD CLASS PASBENORES cA fimited number of Third Ci ‘vill be 
_ EEE —— | pine as required: From Philadelphia and New York, $30; 
HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, vGerc‘es ot Panuage wil be nea hereto paren who are Guten om thelr 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE aT friends, at —These are with imp: 
No. 134 Jane Street, New-York, ———— vessel gt experienced Swqpen: end every Ei coward ‘otee 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. aE oT x Rare eieeet ne eee eae pee 
| deme or 
AND UNUSUAL INDU ! or W! MAN, _, ano bALR No. 15 Broadway, New Now York’ Agent. 
PER CENT. tay IN 1 9-4 prenavenes, WILL BE MADE UN ae Td 13 Tower 
a we oy _ ene in be sold t of thi prays = 
Guavincs, Ant Ma . ant of the at the TAPSCOTTS LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
est Market Prices, and the priv soo eae aeeeemnee immense stock and P. 
a great variety of ne aoe nen Ene wi Roc Lieut, Kossvru. ANTARCTIC. SmamMRock, (new). 
aus, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 353 Broadway ALBION, (new Hevow. Anpaew Foster. pane co Satrnk 
Darvsr, (new) - a. FALENA. City or BROOLYS, (a) 
HATHAWA sogt received an elegan a — wo hed ¥ —— " el 
A. < i for mi tg ve. : Rich rREbmatera re, Point de ae a | po >. Iste. (n) CONTINENT. Cusine Buce. 
- new siyle. Beautiful t CaMBRLA, (new) Pousst Kix. 
Honiton seta Embroidered Skirts “Crinoline and Steel Springs do. Infants’ Caps, Ladies’ | Sp Lous. Dagapoveur, (1) New RicHakD 
He -D re new styles, clegamh and rich magnificent Head Ornaments in great variety. | CyyssoRaZzo. = ‘0054 WATTER, (n) West Pour. GLaxce. a 
Ladios wanting Head Dresses for the Holidays will find them as above, with « ee nen ee ae sean ed 
Fancy Goods, also K air, ° pees 
general assorunent ‘ancy Goods, id Gloves, at 65 cts. per p: all colors. The “x” of 
I Cards and Envelopes cannot be surpassed Amazons, (new) SovTHaMPTon. NoRTHUMBERLAND, 
G i elegance t.- way AS we — an Coane — | Pavestisg, (new) 
No. 588 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel. MERICA™ 
DRAFTS 0 ON ENGLAND, I Romi SCOTLAND, D, WALEs, ERaxce AND GER 
ONTAINE’S CREA WILD FLOW ERS.—A few MANY. Payabdie in sie PaO without discount or any other charges. 
of this wil render the teeth as white as ‘ £°00."s5 souh Sirew. New ore 
skin, remove tan and a fragrance that dispenses with the use OO. Bi. George's Buildings, Liverpool. 
rap \owena. Asal fe wing, p= will Gad it aie 
or . —~y or ‘ — 
all WE. ToUNG. W. YOUNG & CO, 1791-7 









